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C-47 IS MISSION PLANE NOW 
Lutheran World Action bought and outfitted this for service in China. See page 7. 
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I Saw It Die 


THE LIGHTS in the theater came on 
slowly. An actor appeared and made 
a moving appeal for contributions 
to continue the fight against cancer 
which, he said, kills one out of 
every eight persons in the United 
States. Then ushers started 
down the aisles passing boxes for 
our contributions. 


the 


In front of us sat a man, a woman, 
and a boy of about ten years of age; 
probably a father, mother, and their 
child. The man and the woman sat 
motionless, but the boy pulled a coin 
from his pocket and waited for a 
box to come his way. The three of 
them were the only people in a 
whole row of seats, and for some 
reason they were missed by the 
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ushers. This made the boy restles” 
and he bobbed up and down tryin) 
to get the attention of an usher. — 
was then I heard the woman say {| 
him, “Let them go; somebody wi) 
pay for it all anyway. Keep you 
money for yourself.” 
Poor soy, you learned a bad les, 
son today. Your spontaneous ger, 
erosity was stifled, and you were de! 
terred from sharing in a great cru 
sade. In the darkness that followe 
I thought I heard your guardia_ 
angel weeping. 4 
Poor mother, you killed somethin 
fine in your lad today. I saw it d 
when he retyrned the coin to h 
pocket and slumped back into h 
seat. May God have mercy on yo 
for what you-have done, for it 
written in God’s Word: “Whosoeve 
shall offend one of these little one 
. it is better for him that a mil 
stone were hanged about his nec 
and he were cast into the sea.” | 
HaARNER MIpDLESWARTH 
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Nolde on new commission 

Among leaders of the newly formed 
World Council of Churches’ Interna- 
tional Affairs Commission are two 
Americans. Vice-director is a Lu- 
theran, Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, dean 
of Philadelphia Seminary’s graduate 
school. Vice-chairman is a Presby- 
terian, John Foster Dulles, U. S. dele- 
gate to the United Nations. Kenneth G. 
Grubb, former British flying mission- 
ary in South America, has accepted ap- 
pointment as director. 

They were appointed by delegates to 
the International Conference of Church 
Leaders on the Problem of World Or- 
der meeting in Cambridge, England, 
Aug. 4-7. Purpose of the 30-man com- 
mission is to speak for the Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox churches on in- 
ternational political and economic ques- 
tions. ; 

Another function is to assist in cod- 
ification of international law, encourage 
respect for human freedoms, and pro- 
mote the international regulation of 
armaments. 

Insistance on the part of Americans 
was largely responsible for organiza- 
tion of the commission. Europeans ex- 
pressed doubt as to its advisability. 
Some feared that the church might be 
considered “simply another power 
bloc.” 

In replying to their arguments Dr. 
Nolde asserted that the church is not 
“a political agent.” But he warned that 
“effeciive work in the political field de- 
mands the use of more than pious 
phrases.” 

“Tt ic imperative,” he said, “that the 
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churches of the world seek in ever) 
legitimate way to bring moral pressur 
to bear on the leaders of the world. ~ 

“If it is appropriate for labor an 
business to put pressure on the Unite 
Nations organization it is necessary fo’ 
churches to do the same thing,” h 
declared. 

Another issue was whether the com 
mission should be a small group whic! 
would seek contacts with political lead 
ers or a body large enough to wor) 
also through public opinion. European 
regarded personal negotiations mor 
important. Americans favored the u 
of public opinion as well. is 

Present quota of the commission i 
30 members. Among Americans servin 
on it are Methodist Bishop G. Bromle t 


ham of Albany, N. Y.; and Dr. Rei nol: 
Niebuhr, professor at Union hec 
logical Seminary, New York City. — 


Collaboration with Vatican urged 


conscience for the world. 

At the Cambridge meeting Wo 
Council leaders stated that “some kin 
of satisfactory understanding . . . be 
tween the World Council and the 
ican should: be sought in putting a 
ternational Christian point of view 01 
peace problems before the statesmej 
of the world.” t 

This view was expressed in reply t 
a questionnaire prepared prior to + 
opening of the conference. Unless hi 
level agreement can be reached, it wa’ 


declared, inter-credal co-operation will 
‘ductuate “with changing personalities.” 
| First step toward collaboration, said 
‘America’s Mr. Dulles, will be “parallel 
‘action” between the two bodies of 
Christendom. 


American meeting planned 
__ First meeting of the provisional com- 
nittee of the World Council of Churches 
in the U. S. is set for April 22-25, 1947. 
Probable place will be Princeton, N. J. 
Efforts are being made to increase 
the council’s contacts with Orthodox 
churches, particularly the Russian and 
Greek, reported Dr. Henry Smith 
‘Leiper, American executive of the 
council. Affiliation of Europe’s “younger 
churches” is also being speeded up. 
| First world assembly is planned for 
1948. It will probably convene in Am- 
sterdam, the Netherlands. 
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AX WHO WENT TO CAMBRIDGE, England, for International Conference of Church Leaders on 
‘he Problem of World Order are (seated, left to right) Walter W. VanKirk, John Foster Dullos, 
\einhold Niebuhr. (Standing) O. Frederick Nolde, John W. Decker, Henry Smith Leiper 


Sweden talks of free church 

From the Black Sea to Ireland 
eighth-century nobles and _ peasants 
lived in constant dread of the tall 
Vikings from Scandinavia. Frightened 
people all over Europe prayed: “From 
the fury of the Northmen, good Lord, 
deliver us.” 

In 830 Charlemagne’s son, Louis the 
Mild, decided to try conversion where 
conquest had failed. He sent St. Ansgar 
to Sweden. The missionary soon 
learned that blondes were reluctant to 
forsake their gods Thor and Oden. Not 
for three centuries did they submit to 
the pope. 

After 1152, however, the Swedes 
turned their energies against those who 
disagreed with their newly adopted 
Christianity. Their uncompromising 
attitude was demonstrated in 1160 when 


IN UPPSALA during the meeting of the Lutheran World Convention executive committee were 
(front row, left to right): Dr. S. C. Michelfelder; Bishop Edvard Rodhe, Lund; Dr. A. R. Wentz’ 
Archbishop Erling Eidem; Prof. Olaf Moe, Norway; Dr. J. A. Aasgaard. (Second row) Dr. Franklir 
Clark Fry; Prof. Anders Nygren, Lund; Harry Johansson, Sigtuna, Sweden; Dean Ernest Newman, 
Lund; Sister Marta Eckerdal, Uppsala Motherhouse; Dr. Alfred T. Joergensen, Denmark; Dr. J. H 
Bodensieck. (Third row) Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen; Dr. Clifford A. Nelson; Dr. Ralph H. Long; 
Pastor Sigurd Karlstrand, Uppsala; Bishop Max von Bonsdorff, Finland 


they waged a crusade against the pagan 
Finns. They killed their neighbor war- 
riors and forced their children to be 
baptized. 

Even after the Riksdag decided to 
embrace Lutheranism, all citizens were 
compelled to support the new state 
church. In 1937, The Lutheran World 
Almanac reported that 98 per cent of 
the country remained Lutheran. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 Jews, 4,000 Roman 
Catholics and a few thousands of other 
Protestants were tolerated. But all cit- 
izens were required to contribute to the 
state church in consideration of secular 
duties performed by the pastors. 

Since World War II the free churches 
have demanded more freedom. Word 
comes that a parliamentary committee 
is studying proposed legislation which 
would afford greater relief from church 
taxation and give free church pastors 
the righz to officiate at weddings. Pres- 
sure is being exerted to secure more 
liberty of action for religious groups 
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seeking to secede from the Lutheran) 
church. 

Larger free church bodies are Bap-_ 
tist, Methodist, and Pentecostal sects. 
Among smaller groups are Quakers, 
Seventh-day Adventists, Mormons, and) 
Christian Scientists. The Salvation) 
Army claims about 22,500 members. 


Missionary migration 

Largest mass movement of mission-' 
aries in foreign mission history will oc-' 
cur Aug. 28. Four hundred mission 
personnel will sail for China and the’ 
Philippines from San Francisco. { 

Yet this is only the beginning. A tote 
of 8,000 will eventually return to mis 
sion fields in East Asia and the Pai 
Islands. 

The SS Marine Lynx, former c-4 
transport on which this initial group 
will sail, is the first of several “mission— 
ary ships” to be sponsored by the For=" 
eign Missions Conference. A second 
will be available in September and a 
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third some weeks later. These will 
Beeps: 600 to 700 missionaries who 
‘could not board the Marine Lynx. 
| On the eve of the voyage more than 
100. Protestant churches in the San 
‘Francisco area will sponsor a mass 
‘meeting. Dr. John R. Mott, honorary 
‘chairman of the International Mission- 
ary Council, will be principal speaker. 
Eight Lutheran missionaries are ex- 
pected in San Francisco today aboard 
the Marine Lynx. They are returning 
from India. Several of these have been 
much delayed in their return to this 
country by transportation difficulties. 


ui 


Wings over China 
On the nose of a huge C-47 transport 
plane is written “St. Paul.” Down the 
side is printed-in both English and 
ese, “Lutheran World Action 
Christian Mission Relief.” On the 
fuselage and the wings is painted Lu- 
ther’s coat of arms. 
_ Originally named Queen of the Ozone, 


the St. Paul (see cover) was an army 
plane until this spring. Then Lutheran 
World Action money bought it to break 
the bottleneck in transporting mission- 
aries and relief supplies to isolated 
areas in China. 

Recently it made its first long flight 
as a “Lutheran” plane. A representa- 
tive of the British Red Cross and two 
Lutheran missionaries, as well as 
Bibles, medicine, and clothing, were 
flown from Shanghai to Tsingtao. This 
month it will carry a group of 18 mis- 
sionaries from Peiping to Calcutta. 
There they will meet the plane Ansgar, 
operated by the Scandinavian Lutheran 
churches. 

Experimental flight of the relief plane 
was made on July 4. Two and one-half 
tons of medical, hospital, and relief 
supplies were winged to the Presby- 
terian Mission Hospital in Haichow. 
The medicine, of which the city was in 
dire need, “arrived just in time,” ac- 
cording to the Shanghai Evening Post. 


Srouped around Luther's seal on the 
hantung Mission; Miss Erva Moody, who made the last lap of her return to China on board; 
Ae Rey. K. E. Yang, pastor of St. Paul's Church, Tsingtao; Daniel Chu, Lutheran layman; the 
Paul P. Anspach, ULC commissioner to China; and the Rev. Malcolm Shutters, who directs 


“St. Paul” are Dr. L. Grady Cooper, president of the 


The C-47 is capable of carrying 27 pas- 
sengers or an equal amount in weight 
of freight. 

Describing conditions which made 
the purchase of St. Paul necessary, the 
Rev. Malcolm Shutters, acting director 
of the China field, wrote, “Railroads 
everywhere are cut. Boats are few and 
far between. They operate on irregular 
schedules, if at all. Missions in the 
interior are months away from Shang- 
hai by ordinary means of transporta- 
tion, but only a few hours away by our 
plane.” ‘ 


"Democracy discredited" 

In Atlanta clergymen cried, “Naz- 
ism.” In Philadelphia black arm bands 
were worn to services of mourning. In 
Estes Park, Colo., professional youth 
workers from 29 states worded a tele- 
gram to Georgia’s Gov. Ellis Arnall: 
“Our nation’s participation in the 
United Nations and our faith in democ- 
racy are discredited.” 

Christians all over the U. S. had been 
stirred to protest by the lynching of 
four Negroes near Monroe, Ga. On the 
night of July 25, a group of 20 white 
men had dragged Roger Malcolm, 27- 
year-old farmhand, just out of jail on 
bail; George Dorsey, discharged army 
veteran back from overseas service; 
and both their wives from an automo- 
bile and fired three volleys into them. 

Telegrams “by the hundreds” from 
religious groups, clergymen, and indi- 
vidual churches began pouring into the 
Department of Justice and the House 
of Representatives in Washington. At- 
torney General Tom C. Clark reported 
that he had received too many to an- 
swer at once. The FBI, he assured, 
“has a sufficient force of agents on hand 
to provide a thorough probe, and the 
Civil Rights Section of the Department 
of Justice is examining the legal and 


jurisdictional aspects of the case.” 

Meanwhile, Protestant churchme: 
continued to plead for justice. Leader 
from 24 states, meeting in William! 
Bay, Wis., sent an appeal to Presiden} 
Truman. Methodist women attendin) 
a South-wide missions school in Lak 
Junaluska, N. C., pledged full suppor) 
to Gov. Arnall in his efforts to admin! 
ister justice. The Charlotte, N. C., In 
terdenominational Ministerial Alliane 
asked “in the name of Christ and Hi 
righteousness” that the “fiendish mur 
derers” be brought to justice. Member 
of the New York City chapter of th! 
Methodist Federation for Social Service 
called on President Truman “to apol 
ogize to humankind” and on Congres) 
“to abolish the Wood-Rankin Commit 
tee and to set up in its stead a real ‘un) 
American activities’ investigating com 
mittee.” 


Religious advisers for UN ‘I 

“Resolved by the Senate and Hous’ 
of Representatives of the United State’ 
of America in Congress assembled, . . | 
that the Americdn delegations to th) 
United Nations and all peace confer 
ences shall be supported by a group 0): 
advisers representing the principal re 
ligions of the people of the Une é 
States...” 

Thus ee a joint resolution inti t 
duced in Congress by Rep. Joseph F 
Talbot, Connecticut Republican. It ha 
been referred to the House Committe 
on Foreign Affairs. 4g 

Provision is made for the Presider 
and the chairman of the UN delegatio 
“to invite representative religious or 
ganizations to nominate leaders of thei. 
own choice” as advisers. Purpose ¢) 
the proposal is “that spiritual principle 


bear as constructive factors in th 
formulation of decisions.” 


il 
. | Big CONTINUES to absorb the energies, 
“inquiries and adjustments of nations. 
| ‘To meet difficulties which have recently 
involved her with Russia, Britain, and 
‘} the UN, Iran is now contemplating a 
way out of further troubles by forming 
|an international company for the peace- 
‘ful exploitation of her oil resources. 
The company is to be composed of 
representatives from the U. S., Britain, 
‘Russia, France, and Holland. Nothing 
‘}is said of Iran’s share in this arrange- 
ment. However, Iran is suggesting 
that, in order to obviate any intra- 
company squabbles, the organization 
)shall be under the jurisdiction of the 
\ Economie and Social Council of the 
‘United Nations. 
| In Italy, however, it is the lack of 
}oil that absorbs attention. She has 
turned to intensive exploration of her 
territory to locate possible new de- 
‘posits. An American company is seek- 
ing the concession, and experts think 
‘the oil is there. It would be a boon to 
Italy if it should be found; for she is 
almost totally without coal, and her 
| prewar equipment to supply electricity 
| by water-power is a total wreck. Italy 
needs at least 30,000,000 barrels of oil 
1 annually under normal conditions. 
| j 
| Estates 
| Huwneary’s rEcENT land reform law, 
| which divided the huge estates of large 
| land-owners among 400,000. peasants, 
is expected to upset still further 
| Europe's food market. The new hold- 
| ings, which will average between seven 
| and 13 acres, will make the raising of 
wheat unprofitable. This will naturally 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


introduce a more diversified scheme of 
production into Hungary, and perhaps 
open the way to a needed industrializa- 
tion. 

Whatever improvement the change 
may bestow immediately upon the small 
owners, it will remove Hungary her- 
self as a dependable provider to the 
Continental granary. Wheat will have 
to come hereafter from Russia or from 
overseas. 


Donors 

THE BLOOD-BANK provision for saving 
life is growing in size and importance. 
It has extended its borders into meth- 
ods devised to store cattle and horse 
blood for as long as 120 days. The in- 
tention is to have animal blood-banks 
available in horse and cattle centers, 
where “heavy loss of blood, through 
accidents, pneumonia and other dis- 
eases” require quick and sustained use. 

A cow-donor can be drained of blood 
with safety up to three quarts at a 
time; the same seems to be true otf 
horses. One difference only seems to 
exist between the two—cow blood re- 
quires no matching or typing; horse 
blood does. 


Turkish question 

Worb HAS GONE out to the Communist 
parties in France, Argentina and other 
key countries, including the U. S., to 
organize any kind of agitation that may 
help to force Turkey’s surrender of the 
northeast provinces of Kars and Arda- 
han to Soviet Armenia. These Com- 
munist groups in their various national 
centers are intended to furnish a loud 
chorus as a vigorous background to 
the Moscow radio solo directed against 
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the continued holding of these prov- 
inces by Turkey. 

The timing of the agitation coincides 
with the international conference in 
Paris, and is probably intended to in- 
fluence decision if the Turkish question 
as Russia views it should come before 
the 21 nations assembled. In the U. S. 
the Communists have, according to Vic- 
tor Riesel, received orders to return 
to the violent anti-capitalist line of 
action pursued by them before the en- 
try into war. National political develop- 
ments in recent years have placed them 
in a better position to make trouble now 
than they were then. 


Turkish election 

TURKEY'S ELECTION (July 21) has had 
the unexpected effect of strengthening 
the nation’s external unity. The Re- 
publican (government party) victory 
was doubtless greater because of Pres- 
ident Inonu’s surprise advance of the 
election date; but the Democrats made 
a formidable showing, though at first 
they declared they would not vote be- 
cause of what they considered a trick. 

The election made clear that the only 
political questions at stake were do- 
mestic; on external policies the parties 
were a unit, and Russian influence on 
internal affairs was entirely absent. In 
fact, this free expression of public opin- 
ion has strengthened the government’s 
position in international relations. 

The Democrats charge that the pres- 
ent regime restricts private enterprise, 
is bureaucracy-ridden, uses political 
patronage to continue in power and so 
is rotten with graft, suppresses civil 
liberties including the freedom of the 
press. The Republicans claim to their 
credit that they kept the country out 
of war, likewise, because of their land- 
reform program, there will be no land- 
less peasants within a few years, in a 
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land where 80 per cent of the popule 
tion cultivate the soil. 


See Mexico 

PRESSURE UPON hotel accommodatior 
in this country, and the difficulties at 
tendant upon European touring, he 
turned the seasonal pleasure traffic 1 
Mexico. The results have been largel 
disappointing to many tourists, for the 
have found noisy hotels and not enoug 
of the kind they cared to patroniz 
The general lack of sanitation every 
where and the lack of comfort facilitie 
added to the unpleasantness. 

These conditions, however, promis 
to be bettered another year. Larg 
plans are already afoot to provide man 
new and modernly equipped hotel 
camps and improved apartments fc 
next year’s hoped for tourist traffic. A 
intriguing development of this touri 
trend has been the impetus given 1 
the study of the English languag 
Hundreds of eager Mexicans are thu 
striving to fit themselves to get jok 
that will cater to the varied needs ¢ 
the tourists. These are constantly be 
ing confronted with papers and mag 
azines and pestered for the pronuncia 
tion of puzzling words. 


Rice to be plentiful 

Housewives wo have mourned th 
rice shortage in their kitchen opera 
tions are encouraged. The large ne 
crop now coming in, an estimate 
69,000,000 bushels, will soon refi 
grocery shelves. Last year governmer 
agencies took 70 per cent of California 
production and 50 per cent of th 
South’s output. This year the assut 
ance has been given that much less wi 
be taken for relief shipments. Othe 
crop reports from abroad indicate the 
the world demands for relief will : 
much lighter next year. 
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WASHINGTON 


BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


PREACHERS IN PUBLIC OFFICE 

This page has tried to discuss some 
of the social issues which churchmen 
must help solve. This week’s story is 
built around three preachers who have 
served in public office in three states. 


Ohio 

Perhaps I shall write another story 
about BruceYoung, of Shelby, Ohio, but 
for this week I am content with report- 
ing a session of pastors and laymen on 
the waterfront at Lakeside in connec- 
tion with the summer school. Clarence 
Stoughton had presented a ringing ap- 
peal for churchmen to make their in- 
fluence felt in community life. Some- 
body suggested that the former mayor 
of Shelby be heard, and Pastor Bruce 
‘Young arose. He didn’t speak an irrel- 
-evant word. His idealism clicked. It 
wasn’t remote. “We churchmen must 
not talk about problems but to them,” 
he said. “I could do that as mayor of 
my town.” 


Michigan 

Carl Winters, now of Oak Park, IIL, 
was formerly pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Jackson, Mich. Governor 
Fitzgerald was a member of his radio 
audience and decided he had listened 
to the right man to put on the State 
Crime Commission. Dr. Winters was 
reappointed twice by the Governor. 

He feels that a minister brings spe- 
cial gifts and training to such an ap- 
pointment, compassion for people who 
have gone down, the desire to help 
more than punish, and the belief, con- 
firmed by his experience, that it is 
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cheaper to build men than to reclaim 
wreckage. He believes most politicians 
are honest, doing their best to tackle 
the impossible. 

“My experience,” he said, “sent me 
back to my pulpit with a richer back- 
ground in the total human problem. I 
learned that to talk of idealism is not 
enough. We have to help find practical 
solutions.” 


New Jersey 

John A. Reed, of the Presbyterian 
Church of Bloomfield, N. J., has served 
four years as mayor of his city. “I ran 
for office at the unanimous vote of my 
trustees and deacons, and in the cam- 
paign never said a word about my op- 
ponent. I told them what I thought a 
mayor ought to be, and said frankly 
that I didn’t know much about munic- 
ipal government but. that I was honest 
and my training had taught me how to 
organize for efficiency. I made no 
promises and have never tried to cover 
my mistakes. Rather, I have confessed 
them publicly.” 

Mr. Reed has worked hard to achieve 
an equalized salary scale for school- 
teachers and all municipal employees, 
which keeps future politicians from 
putting someone in or out arbitrarily. 
He has built the city surplus from less 
than $200,000 to over one million— 
which has helped to secure a constant 
tax rate and attract new business to his 
city of 45,000. 

He didn’t lose a member of his 
church when he had to vote against 
many of his strongest members on a 
housing project. 
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DOGS AND SNOWSHOES are used in the 
winter by the Rev. Gilbert Thompson of Moose 
Factory, Onit., 
in the summer he prefers to travel by boat. 


to reach members of his parish. 


Mr. Thompson ministers to whites and Cree 
indians, the latter in their own tongue. Indians 


translate the message for any Eskimos present. 


Religion on the Road | 


Twentieth Century Crusaders use every | 
known means of transportation 


Ever since the divine commission was given, 
men of God have followed their hearts over | 
nature's barriers to fulfill Jesus’ words, “Go ye | 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to | 
every living creature." 

All men are in need of the Gospel, but all | 
men do not live in the cities or along the high- © 
ways. Some pastors find their people along - 
rugged trails off the beaten path, or in com- 
munities reached only by air or water. The 
apostles used first-century transportation to 
bring light to the Gentiles. For the most part 
this was by boat or on foot. Their 20th cen- 
tury successors have the advantage of science's 
latest discoveries in transportation. Shifting 
populations throughout the United States and 
Canada during the war years have made 
They use the most 
modern or the most primitive modes of trans- 
portation—according to the terrain—to carry 
the Word into remote places. 


churchmen travel-conscious. 


A TRAILER CHAPEL is one of the most modern innovations used to bring the church to the — 
ceople. This one, with a typical Sunday group gathered after the service, is used in the southwest | i 
by the Paulist Fathers, a Roman Church order dedicated to converting non-Catholics. 
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The Lutheran — 


7 IKE A GLIMPSE into the early days of the 
f’rotestant ministry on this continent, is this 
| victure of Father Serson of the Cowley Fathers. 
A frontier pastor, he uses frontier methods of 
jetting around among his people. He belongs 
fo a religious order of the Anglican Church 
fond serves 30 missions in Ontario, Canada. He 


$ am accomplished barber and carpenter as rams recently purchased 2 C-47 transpor? for 
| vell as a horseman and pastor. service between India and China. 


EA-GOING PARSON is the Rev. A. H. Marshall, Episcopal pastor from Southport. N.C. He & 
yeaching from the deck of his boat to one of the 105 congregations scattered over hundreds of 
viles of inland waterway between the Virginia and South Carolina state limes. The people “come 
board™ in bad weather. 
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Pastor Gruber of Berlin 


By ROBERT ROOT 


HeryricHh Gruger knows as much 
about relief needs of Berlin and the 
Russian zone as any other Protestant 
churchman in Germany. He says that, 
while still bad, conditions of deportees 
from the east have improved. But the 
population in and near the capital of 
Germany is much worse off than a few 
months ago. 

Pastor Gruber has thin grey hair, 
bright eyes, a nervous, energetic way. 
He looks like a vigorous and heavy-set 
American businessman who hasn’t been 
eating too well. He is dean of Berlin, 
pastor of the largest and oldest Prot- 
estant church of the city, head of re- 
lief for the German churches in Berlin 
and Brandenburg, and in charge of 
refugee questions throughout all Ger- 
many for the World Council of 
Churches. 

An ex-inmate of Sachsenhausen and 
Dachau, Dean Gruber has his office in 
the Berlin city hall, in the Russian 
sector, where I chatted with him. 

“Pastors and their families come and 
tell me they have not enough to eat,” 
he told me. “This morning the wife 
of a preacher came in to say that her 
husband had broken down on the street 
for lack of food. Another man came in 
with a certificate from his doctor that 
he is getting tuberculosis and must 
have more food.” 

Dozens of women come to him, he 
said, to tell how their children are cry- 
ing with hunger. But for none of these 
is he able to do very much. 

Typical daily diet in Berlin, he said, 
consists of dry bread and ersatz coffee 
for breakfast; soup made of rape, 
usually fed only to cattle, for lunch; 
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HERO of resistance to the Nazis, now an out 
standing church leader, this Lutheran clergyma 
reports the present situation in Germany. 
and bread or soup for supper. Childrer 
get some milk and sugar, and he saic 
the churches hope to be able to 4 
something special for them. 

Clothing is wearing out; none can bel 
bought in Berlin, he said, and some | 
people make clothes out of blankets— 
if they have them. 

Stolen goods are sold on the black 
market, but at fantastic prices. Get-) 
ting potatoes and bread is the big prob: 
lem. Potatoes can be had, at 600 mark 
for 100 pounds; butter brings 1,001 
marks a pound. If that doesn’t soe 
bad, consider that an ordinary worke’ 
earns 200 marks a month, the assistan 
of a bishop, 400 marks. The assistant 


nn other words, would have to work 
our months simply to buy 100 pounds 
»£ potatoes and a pound of butter. 
' In the period before cratocg started 
ts thin stream of aid to Germany, the 
german churches, almost alone, were 
joing what they could to help. From 
}aeir own members, at a sacrifice, and 
}rom churches in Switzerland, the Prot- 
\stant Hilfswerk had received wurst, 
t and flour and distributed it. The 
Vorld Council of Churches sent med- 
tine to Berlin but this was sent on for 
istribution, where worse needed, in 
ae Russian zone. 
The death rate in Berlin has stayed 
im levels four or five times as high 
in peace time, Dean Gruber de- 
ared. Four out of five new-born 
abies die, and one-fourth of the chil- 
en cannot go to school because they 
ve no shoes! 
° The refugee situation has improved 


their sins, 


rial 


a little, because of outside aid. Food 
and clothing had been received from 
churches in the United States, France, 
Britain, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Germany, he said, is almost helpless 
before the victors’ hatred which forces 
millions “back to Germany” simply be- 
cause they speak German, including 
even Austrians and Jews! Dean Gru- 
ber said that Germany cannot nourish 
this increased population. 

There is no industry, and the areas 
occupied by the Western powers de- 
pended upon the east for potatoes and 
grain. The dean predicted that Ger- 
many will be short of potatoes for four 
or five years, because of lack of seed 
potatoes and the destruction of fertile 
potato areas which the Poles have taken 
over. So the shrunken Germany has 
20,000,000 more Germans than it can 
support, and there is a bleak outlook 
for the young. 


God is not against men for their sins, but God is for men against 


—J. Waskom PIcKETT 


“The privilege of prayer to me is one of my most cherished pos- 
sessions, because faith and experience alike convince me that God 
Himself sees and answers, and His answers I never venture to crit- 
icize. It is only my part to ask. It is entirely His to give or with- 
hold as He knows is best. In the quiet of home, in the heat of life 
eB and strife, in the face of death, the privilege of speech with God is 
_ inestimable. I value it more because it calls for nothigg that the 
i | _wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot give—that is, the simplest 
|-__ expression of his simplest desire.” 


—Sm Wirrm GRENFELL 


There is an oriental proverb which tells of a Dervish who met the 

Cholera on the road one day and asked, “Where are you going?” 

The Cholera replied, “I am going to Bagdad to kill 20,000 people.” 
Sometime afterwards the Dervish met the Cholera and he said, “You 

\ _ vagabond, you killed 90,000 people.” “No. No,” replied the Cholera. 


Mp “T killed 20,000. Fear killed the rest.” 
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Religion After the War 


By CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


What is the present status of religion in Denmar! 


“THERE IS A WIDESPREAD irreligious- 
ness about the people of Denmark to- 
day,” said a director of a prominent 
Copenhagen business house, in a way- 
side conversation. 

His appraisal finds much support in 
many quarters. 

But it was objected to by an intel- 
ligent woman to whom it was quoted. 
“The people are not irreligious,” said 
she. “That is to be seen in the interest 
one can always get in a person-to-per- 
son discussion on the subject of reli- 
gion. The people have a deep desire 
for the truth. But many, many of them 
feel that the stereotyped preachments 
of the church neither speak to their 
need nor use their language.” 

The speaker is a woman of refine- 
ment, brought up by earnest Christian 
parents, taught religion in the state 
schools, baptized and confirmed in the 
church—and a Christian believer. But 
she admits that she rarely goes to 
church. 


ONE MEETS HARDLY ANYBODY who is 
happy about the state of Christian zeal 
in the populace. 

“We are taught the Christian religion 
in school, catechized and confirmed; 
say our prayers for awhile—and slip 
away from the church,” said one. 

The picture is rarely painted in bright 
colors. But how darkly it is presented 
depends somewhat on the church 
“party” to which the speaker belongs. 

One of the great viewpoints is that 
of the Grundtvig following. They, too, 
are aware that in a parish of thousands 
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no more than a few hundred will | 
found in church on any Sunday. Ar 
in the summer one finds less than 1( 
in many a church. But they affirm the 
conviction that despite non-attendanc 
preoccupation with sports and plea: 
ure, the pursuit of money, and oth: 
evidences of “worldliness,” there is 
fundamentally sound substratum 
Christian belief. 

“For the high religious hours in tl 
life of the individual there is now o 
fered a secular substitute,” one past 
of this persuasion pointed out. “The 
is a secular ‘christening’ to take tl 
place of Christian baptism. A non-r 
ligious ‘confirmation’ is celebrated fe 
tively with a civic exhortation and 
ritual. Civil marriage has been leg 
since about 1850. And one may | 
buried too by secular rites. But t] 
Christian allegiance of the hearts 
the people is seen in the fact that ev 
they who are not seen at the churel 
ordinary services choose the churcl 
ministrations in life’s big hours.” 


BUT THE SITUATION looks quite diffe” 
ent to those of the other great vie 
point found in the church—that of » 
Inner Mission party. These earnest 
not to say somber—Christians a 
deeply mindful of the “lostness” ~ 
man. Their preaching lays consta 
stress on the necessity of conversi 
and sanctification. For their stress — 


with pharisaism. 
For the sake of clarity it should 


| said that it is they who chiefly sponsor 
| and support the work of the Sunday 

school and youth organizations, the for- 
| eign mission work of the church, the 

development of new home mission 
| fields, the ministry of deaconesses, etc. 

To support their somber view of the 
| present state of religion in Denmark 
‘| they call attention to many a fact. 

i| “We must report a decline in the 
“| stream of candidates,” says a Deaconess 
"| Motherhouse brochure. 

“The Sunday school enrollment had 
been falling off for years before the 
| war,” said a leader in that field. 

“The great need of our foreign mis- 
‘sion work is volunteers,” one is told. 
| ‘Tt will not be hard to get the funds. 
But it is hard to get the candidates.” 
| A youth came home from a German 

“| concentration camp with the confes- 
“/ sion, “I am a different man. I have met 
‘God in my imprisonment.” But the 
‘\ surrounding indifference has claimed 
| him again. “Ah, it was a temporary 
|,emotion,” he answers. 


f aera 
|| Dran BropERSEN OF THE Copenhagen 


| Cathedral writes, “People retain their 
| tie to the Christian Church; but in high 
! \degree their life is not close to the 
church. .. . The baptism of their chil- 
j/dren is the last weak bond that ties 
many to the church.” 

Another leader says, “There is no re- 
‘| ligious trend in Denmark in these days. 
|, Quite a few went to church during the 
la who did not go before. But there 


\|)) activities.” 
“The Christian rahi fhemsélves are 
slack and tired in spirit,” we are re- 
luctantly told. “The best we can say 
is that we are hoping it is but a tem- 
/Porary reaction.” 

“There is a mild good will toward 


the church in the general public, if the 
church does not raise its voice against 
popular sins.” 

When one asks for reasons for any 
loss in Christianity’s influence, quite a 
range of answers is given. 

“The establishment, the church’s 
status as an official church, is bad. The 
ministers are secure in both salary and 
position, however little they may be- 
stir themselves. Listen to their irrel- 
evant preaching!” 

Quite the opposite effect is the charge 
that “the ministers meddle in that which 
does not properly concern the Gospel. 
They show a bigoted intolerance of 
what they choose to regard as people’s 
sins.” 

“In Norway the war brought the peo- 
ple closer to the church; for the church 
stood in the forefront of the resistance 
to the foe. There were pastors as well 
as laymen in Denmark’s underground 
movement; and the surest source of 
help for persecuted Jew or allied para- 
trooper was the parsonage. But it was 
not overt leadership. The Communist 
was as conspicuous as the churchman 
in the movement. The result has been 
a heightening of nationalism; but not of 
Christianity.” This is the sober judg- 
ment of a fervently devoted layman 
who had belonged to two resistance 
“cells.” 

Quite a different diagnosis was of- 
fered by another layman who seemed 
to regret the decline of religious influ- 
ence—and numbered himself among 
the lukewarm. “It is a mistake to make 
Christian education just one more ‘sub- 
ject,’ studied under compulsion in the 
school. Many a lad goes out of school 
as glad to lay aside his religion as his 
mathematics.” 

One joins in the uttered Bape that 
it is but a temporary reaction.” 


és 
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Not Good if Detached 


By WILLARD D. ALLBECK 


Worship is not to be separated from our thought and experienc: 


THe FIRST PART of a round-trip ticket 
sometimes bears the warning: “Nor 
Goop rf Deracuep.” The same kind of 
warning concerning verses of Scripture 
might well be printed on the cover of 
the Bible. The utterly reckless way in 
which the Scriptures are quoted by 
some of the sects should jolt us awake. 

A Jehovah’s Witness woman came to 
the door. In the midst of her talk she 
asked, “Do you know what Jesus ate?” 
She answered her own question by say- 
ing, “Only butter and honey!” And she 
quoted “Butter and honey shall he eat, 
that he may know to refuse the evil, 
and choose the good” (Isaiah 7:15), in 
proof What a silly way to chop up 
Scripture and use the fragments sep- 
arately! 

A friend reports having seen a church 
bulletin board which announced that 
the sermon next Sunday would have 
the title, “Sez I to Myself, Sez L” What 
connection that sermon would have 
with Scripture is not apparent. It gives 
the impression of being “detached” 
from the full Gospel message. Worship 
certainly must not be torn off from 
Scripture in that way. 


AN ARMY CHAPLAT stationed in the 
sion to visit the Holy Land. Flying 
there in an army plane he had the spe- 
cial opportumity of seeing Palestine 
from the air—seeing all of it at once, 
the central mountain ridge, the Jordan 
valley and the eastern tableland. 

In a similar way, the Sunday morn- 
12 


the impression that from his high plae: 
the preacher has a view of God’s whol 
Gospel. Even when he preaches on : 
phase of that Gospel, he does not pre. 
sent it as something unrelated to othe: 
doctrines. But, following the themes o 
the church year, he proclaims progres- 
sively the Word of salvation in its en- 
tirety. 

Luther wanted each part of the Cate- 
chism to teach the full essence of the 
Gospel. Each period of worship mus 
reflect the grace of God, just as eact 
pool of water reflects the great sun 
Earnest worshipers are alert for that 
Fruitful worship is not separated from 
the Word, for the Word is Christ. 


WorsHIP MUST NOT BE “detached” 
from what is reasonable. That is not 
to say that reason stands higher thar 
faith. Mystery and wonder are impor- 
tant ingredients in worship. We do not 
understand everything about it in spite 
of what the psychologists have done te 
analyze it. But it is not true that wor- 
ship is a sort of mumbo-jumbo which 
makes no sense to a normal mind. When 
the meetings held by “Father Divine” 
were much in the news, reporters took 
down some of his addresses in short- 
hand. The words he used were English 
words, but as he put them together they 
were bombastic nonsense. The same 
fault is to be found in Pentecostal sects 
that have “preaching in tongues.” 

Worship that has meaning for our 
minds is edifying and constructive. St 
Paul urged that in I Corinthians 14 
saying, “In the church I had rather 
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_ speak five words with my understand- 
ing, that by my voice I might teach 
others, than ten thousand words in an 
unknown tongue” (verse 19). It is not 
expected that we park our minds out- 
_ side when we enter the church. 
_ What takes place in worship must 
/make sense to us; it must fit in with 
other thoughts, and have something 
logical about it. The various items of 
_ our faith fit together. Dr. W. H. Greever 
has been saying so in a sermon preached 
before some synods this spring. He de- 
elares that a right understanding of 
_ other doctrines is connected with a cor- 
rect view of the Lord’s Supper. The 
Holy Communion is worship at its most 
1 exalted moment, full of mystery, but 
not lacking in intelligent meaning. 


WE MAY ALSO BELIEVE that worship 
,must not be “detached” from experi- 
} ence—warm, cheering, radiant experi- 
ence. It occurs when heat in the pulpit 
meets a corresponding warmth in the 
| pew. The elder Dumas, the French 
| playwright, is reported to have said 
‘he could produce a play if there were 
| four boards, two actors, and a passion. 
He could say so because so large a 
| part of experience is feeling. Worship 
| is cold when sermons without a ripple 
| of emotion are preached in congrega- 
tions that would be ashamed of tears. 
| The experiences of life are chilling 
| enough without having the church cool 
the soul still further. Dean Sperry once 
wrote that the church was performing 
| its distinctive function when it opened 
its altars like hearth-fires to the freez- 
‘ing souls of men. ; 


with what happens to him. 
“August 21, 1946 
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An Indiana congregation had a pro- 
fessor as supply preacher one Sunday. 
The pastor before going on his trip ar- 
ranged for a layman of the congrega- 
tion to be the liturgist for that day. 
The professor’s eyebrows went up a 
notch in questioning uncertainly about 
the arrangement. Could this layman 
conduct the liturgy effectively? As it 
turned out, he did that and more. He 
read the lines of the Service with such 
devout earnestness that the congrega- 
tion was hushed. He spoke the sen- 
tences as expressing exactly what he 
was wanting to say to God. On his lips 
the words had a tender, holy sound. 
Under his leading those present had a 
distinct feeling of worship. 

Yet feeling is not the chief aim; it is 
a by-product. There is a psychological 
theory which declares that emotions 
are after-effects. It teaches that we do 
not run because we are afraid; we are 
afraid because we run. In the same 
way, some virtues are by-products! 
Humility is often a by-product of serv- 
ing others. When we really engage in 
worship a certain feeling goes with it, 
like fragrance with a rose. 

The historian, George Park Fisher, 
wrote that sound doctrine must have 
proper proportions of Scripture, reason, 
and experience. Any one of them alone 
leads to danger. Scripture used unrea- 
sonably ends in nonsense. Reason, if 
made absolute master, leads to unbe- 
lief. Experience exalted to chief place 
becomes fanaticism. So it is in worship. 
It must be connected with all three. 
Observe the warning, “Not Good if 
Detached.” 


Experience is not what happens to a man. It is what a man does 


—Atpous Huxtsey 


New Buildings Ahead 


UNITED LUTHERAN COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES PLA? 
$3,500,000 CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


PicturED on United Lutheran “Cam- 
puses of the Future” are 26 new build- 
ings. Ranging from chapels to gymna- 
siums, they have been designed to meet 
the varying needs of 12 ULC colleges 
and seminaries. Over three and one- 
half million dollars will be required to 
complete construction. 

Long-range plans at Hartwick Col- 
lege, Oneonta, N. Y., include a.religion 
and arts building; a women’s dormi- 
tory; a men’s dormitory; and a health 
and physical education building to in- 
clude a gymnasium, swimming pool, 
health clinic, and student club rooms. 
Estimated cost is $650,000. 

Construction has been authorized on 
the religion and arts building and the 
women’s residence hall. Both will be 
Georgian-Colonial in architecture. 

The three-story religion and arts 
building will contain a*chapel with a 
seating capacity of 400, a library with 
a capacity of 35,000 volumes, space for 
administrative offices, an alumni room, 
and several classrooms. The two-story 
dormitory will house 75 women and 
will contain the women’s dining hall, 
the house mother’s department, health 
center, isolation room, students’ lounge, 
rumpus room, conference room, guest 
room, and the laundry. 


ConstrucTION of a $220,000 Men’s 
Memorial Dormitory is progressing at 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. The 
hall, to house 134 men, will be com- 
pleted before the fall opening of school. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
Pa., has invested $47,092.50 in United 
States war bonds. This will be applied 
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to the erection of a $150,000 classroon 
building. 

Controlling synods of Newberr 
College, Newberry, South Carolina 


are studying a plan to raise $65,00) 
for a memorial library. The propose: 


HARTWICK propose 
and Arts 


"Religion 
buildings 


building will enable the departments 0 
chemistry and biology to expand. — 


GROUND WAS BROKEN for Men’ 
Memorial Hall, $200,000 dormitory a 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., Jun — 
5. Completion is expected by Nov. 1. — 

The building will honor more the i 
600 Midland men who served in th 
armed forces during World War DU 


The Luther 
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| Twenty of these gave their lives. 


| Contributions to the “Forward Mid- 
land” campaign had totaled $101,069.70, 
|) April 13. Over $2,300 was pledged by 


143 Midland students during the Stu- 
[ane Council’s “Dime.a Day” drive. 

| Two NEW BUILDINGS are proposed for 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
A gift of $500,000 for construction of a 
chapel was announced in June by Dr. 


( 


chis autumn 
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WOMEN'S RESIDENCE 
building proposed for Hart- 
wick College 


Rees Edgar Tulloss, president. Donors 
were Mr. and Mrs. Elgar Weaver, 
Brookville, Ohio. 

At their annual conference in Spring- 
field this spring the Women’s Guild 
voted to raise funds for a $50,000 home 
economics building. 


“BETTER Booxs Make Better Min- 
isters” is the slogan of an appeal to 
raise $200,000 for. a library building at 


CONSTRUCTION AT CARTHAGE is this dormitory to house 134 men. Will be ready 
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NOW BEING BUILT ON THE MIDLAND campus is this $200,000 dormitory. Students gave "dim: 
a day" for it. Building honors 600 who served in World War II 


Gettysburg Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
The new building will house 110,000 
books and will contain a music room, 
an exhibition hall, and a film projec- 
tion room. Pure Colonial in style, it 
will match the seminary chapel ded- 
icated in 1942. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa., 
plans to erect an infirmary, a girls’ dor- 
mitory, a girls’ gymnasium, and a 
chapel. Most of the cost of the chapel 
has already been provided, according 
to President Henry W. A. Hanson. To 
finance the other buildings a campaign 
to raise a half million dollars will be 
launched in the fall. 

Over $50,000 has been pledged on the 
$100,000 improvement fund at Philadel- 
phia Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. This 
is being used to renovate and repair 
buildings and professors’ homes. 


Kits : 


"BETTER BOOKS make better ministers,” 
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LenorR RuyNe Co.iece, Hickory 
N. C., has channeled $475,000 for the 
construction of five new buildings. Mos’ 
of this amount has been contributed ir 
large sums by individual families. 

A gift of $110,000 has been presentec 
by Shuford Mills of Hickory for a gym- 
nasium in honor of the late A. Alex 
Shuford, Sr. This was _ subseribec 
through A. Alex, Jr., William B., anc 
Harley F. Shuford. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Minges and fam- 
ily, Rocky Mount, N. C., have sub- 
scribed $100,000 for a new scienc« 
building. It will be a memorial to the 
late John F.. Minges. 

An infirmary in memory of W. B) 
Rhyne, Jr., who died May 16, 1943, wil | 
be erected by his parents of Cherry-— 
ville, N. C. It will cost $15,000. 

. 
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said Gettysburg Seminary in appeal for this new librar 
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HALF-MILLION dollar field house is Muhlenberg's ambition. 
included. Seating capacity will be 6,600 


Under the leadership of the Hickory 
Chamber of Commerce $100,000 has 
been raised for the building of a.new 
auditorium. And a campaign is in prog- 
ress-at present to provide $150,000 for 


'a more adequate St. Andrew’s Church, 
just across the street from the campus. 


MuuLENBERG CoLLEcE, Allentown, Pa., 


has projected a $500,000 Field House 


around which to center its physical fit- 


ness program. In the main building 
_ will be an indoor football practice field, 


an indoor baseball batting and battery 


| practice area, a running track, basket- 

| ball courts, tennis courts, and jumping 
‘pits. Maximum seating capacity will be 
| 6,600. 


In the west wing will be a swimming 


| pool, squash courts, wrestling and box- 


ing rooms, laundry and es space, 
and offices. 
Mass participation in competitive 


| sports is the chief objective of the new 
| building. Its secondary aim will be to 
provide adequate seating facilities for 


indoor intercollegiate competition. Al- 
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Gymnasium and sports area are 


most $400,000 has already been pledged. 
Of this, alumni contributed $175,000. 


ARCHITECTS are drawing five proposed 
buildings into the campus master plan 
of Roanoke College, Salem, Va. They 
are a chapel, a library, a men’s dormi- 
tory, a women’s dermitory, and a stu- 
dent union building. Construction is 
being delayed by building conditions 
and costs. 

Over 40 years ago Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Livingston left their estate of $45,000 to 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., to be 
used for a women’s dormitory. Green- 
ville citizens, Thiel alumni, western 
Pennsylvania industries, and Pittsburgh 
Synod congregations added to this 
amount until on May 21, 1945, the 
$325,000 Livingston Memorial Hall was 
dedicated debt free. 

The dormitory accommodates 110 
women. It includes a dining room for 
325, a student grill, lounge rooms, 
kitchenettes, an infirmary, and a pri- 
vate chapel. The 75th anniversary of 
Thiel College was celebrated in 1945. 
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Professors Can Be Charming 


By HOWARD A. KUHNLE 


Especially if you're speaking of the new department head 


at the University of Rochester 


“First WomAN NAMED Heap or Masor 
DEPARTMENT AT UNIVERSITY”’—read the 
headline on the front page of the Roch- 
ester (New York) Times-Union. And 
there was\a picture of Dr. Kathrine 
Koller. 

I read the story and, as your Roch- 
ester reporter, knew that here was 
something for THe LurTuHeran. A tele- 
phone call to the Rev. Alfred L. Beck, 
pastor of the Church of the Reforma- 
tion, was not too encouraging. “Dr. 
Koller is active in our church,” he said, 
“but she is not one to seek publicity.” 

I phoned Dr. Koller’s home and made 
an appointment to see her. Well, I do 
meet all kinds of people, but I’m cer- 
tainly not accustomed to talking with 
full professors at universities. At least 
I arrived exactly on time for the in- 
terview. 

“Do come in.” Well, an English pro- 
fessor can be attractive and charming! 


“WHERE CAN WE START this story?” I 
asked. 

“You might say that I come from a 
family of ministers, but beyond that 
there is nothing except what you have 
in that newspaper clipping.” Not too 
promising, but I had a few more points 
on a little outline. 

“Just what is your title, Dr. Koller?” 

“I am professor of English and chair- 
man—sometimes they say ‘head’—of 
the Department of English in the Uni- 
versity of Rochester.” 

Here before me was the “first woman 
named head of major UR Department,” 
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and the University of Rochester is 9€ 


years old! “Succeeds Dr. Richard L 
Greene, whose resignation to accept the 
presidency of Wells College, Aurora 
N. Y., was made known in March,” the 
newspaper story had informed me. 
‘Dr. Koller, what is the work in- 
volved in being chairman of the depart- 
ment?” Before she could answer, he! 
mother had it in a neat phrase, “Neve! 


The Lutherai 
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at home.” I imagine she’s right, be- 
_ eause before the week was out, she 
| would have been to Chicago and back 
_ for a meeting. This very day she had 
' luncheon and other engagements with 

a group of 15 high school seniors, from 
| all parts of the the nation, five of whom 

will receive Bausch & Lomb scholar- 
_ ships, and the remainder of whom will 
_ be offered other university scholarships. 
“All of them brilliant,’ was the way 
_ she summed up her impressions. “Why, 
| one of them simply broke all records 
| in the testing!” 


THEN SHE TOLD ME of some of her 
| duties—directing policies of the depart- 
ment, establishing the nature of the 
courses, heading a department of 20 
people, directing graduate work in Eng- 
lish, committee work, and maintaining 
an adequate staff. Doesn’t seem like 
much on paper, but it is big! 

“T am even a real estate agent now- 
adays. With increased enrollment, that 
last item of ‘adequate staff is a real 
job. The hardest part of it is to find a 
‘place for the people to live after they 
are engaged! I have to help on that, 
too! I spend endless time at the tele- 
phone! 

“My colleagues have not thought it 
strange to have a woman as the head 
of the English Department,” she was 
Saying. “There has been no surprise or 
resentment; indeed, there has been 
/amazing cordiality ever since my ap- 


‘ | Peeenent was announced.” 


Then I recalled the statement by Dr. 


|, Alan Valentine, president of the Uni- 
| _versity of Rochester, who said that her 
_| qualifications “were so outstanding that 


her appointment to that responsible po- 
sition is inevitable and right.” 
An editorial, entitled, “Recognition of 


| Ability,” from Tower Chimes, weekly 
paper of the College for Women of the 
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U. of R., is worth quoting. “Appoint- 
ment of Dr. Kathrine Koller to the 
chairmanship of the English Depart- 
ment is of special significance to the 
women of the university,’ said the 
Chimes. “Students realize that the 
change in department leadership has 
occurred at a time when there is an op- 
portunity to mold the attitudes of an 
entire division of the university liberal 
arts college. . . . Dr. Koller’s appoint- 
ment represents a milestone to those 
for whom full recognition of women is 
a very real goal. The persons respon- 
sible for the decision are to be con- 
gratulated for their initiative and lib- 
erality.” 


“THANKS VERY MUCH for all this, Dr. 
Koller, but might I (wondering just 
how one gets all the necessary infor- 
mation from a full professor) ask some- 
thing about your personal back- 
ground?” 

“An active member of the Church of 
the Reformation. I don’t have much 
time to work in the church because of 
my busy schedule, but mother and I 
do attend regularly, and we belong to 
the missionary society. I speak to the 
Lutheran student group at Reformation 
about once a year.” 

“I believe that you were born at 
Hudson, N. Y.?” 

“Yes, my father was pastor of St. 
John’s Church, there. 

“T was graduated at Wittenberg Col- 
lege, century-old United Lutheran in- 
stitution at Springfield, Ohio, in 1924, 
having entered the college the same 
year that Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss took 
up the presidency. Then I taught for a 
few years in the high schools at Ply- 
mouth and Tiffin, Ohio. In 1932, I re- 
ceived my doctor of philosophy degree 
from Johns Hopkins in Baltimore.” 

“What was your special work?” 
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“Sixteenth century English poetry, 
particularly Edmund Spenser.” I took 
a long guess, “The Faerie Queen?” I 
was glad she didn’t ask me if I knew 
anything about it beyond the title! 

Then I found out further that Dr. 
Koller taught, 1932-42, at Bryn Mawr 
(Pennsylvania), famous college for 
women, first as instructor and then as 
assistant professor, that she came to the 
U. of R. in 1942 as assistant professor, 
became associate professor in 1944, and 
was now a full professor. 

“Everything seems to run in twos, 
doesn’t it?” she remarked cheerily. I 
found out also that she has traveled to 
Europe four or five times, including 
attendance at the Lutheran World Con- 
vention sessions in Copenhagen in 1929. 
She has contributed many articles to 
professional journals, and is now en- 
gaged in writing a book which will in- 
clude description of the religious lit- 
erature of the seventeenth century. 


“You sain that you came from a fam- 
ily of ministers.” 

“Yes, my father was a graduate of 
Gettysburg Seminary. He was the last 
president of the Wittenberg Synod, and 
became the first salaried president of 
the Synod of Ohio in 1920. He served 
in this office until he became executive 
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No man ever prayed without learning something. 


The children had been put to bed; it began to rain; their toys were 
out on the grass. So mother, as on previous similar occasions, asked 
father to bring them in. Getting out of his comfortable chair, father, 
a good layman, this time happened to think of a Bible text and re- 
marked, “‘ When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child’—and do you recall, dear, what follows? 
How true!—‘but when I became a man, I put away childish things.’” 
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secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the ULC in December 1928. Ir 
this position, there was opportunity tc 
use his executive abilities, for his chie’ 
work was the general reorganization o 
the Board, establishment of policies o 
administration, and complete liquida- 
tion of a large debt, much of which wa: 
incurred when the ULCA took over it: 
field in China from the Berlin Mission- 
ary Society in 1925. Father continuec 
as secretary of the Board until his 
death on November 11, 1937.” 

“But, wasn’t your grandfather a min- 
ister, also?” 

“Yes, my grandfather, Dr. Jesse C 
Koller, also a graduate of Gettysbur¢ 
Seminary, was pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Hanover, Pa., founded in 1732, for 3( 
years.” 


I HAD ALL THE INFORMATION, but | 
might as well make the best of it, so— 
“Well, now, Dr. Koller, you’re professor 
of English. Could you give me any 
advice regarding how to write this up? 
Shall I use the third person or the first 
person?” You expect a good reply from 
a full professor—and I got one! 

“If I were a professor of journalism. 
I could help you, but I am a professo 
of English! You will know how to 
it!” Just what I deserved! 


—EMERSON 


The 


KNOW THE BIBLE 
| STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
||, By John Schmidt 


‘Reap Luxe 11:14-54 before reading this 
“article. 
|| A MIRACLE OF DELIVERANCE brought a 
,. Storm on Jesus’ head. A man afflicted 

_ by a demon that made him dumb (Mat- 
“thew 12:22 adds blindness) is freed, 
| but Christ’s enemies—Matthew de- 
‘scribes them as Pharisees and Mark 
| (8:22) as Jerusalem scribes—accused 
.| Him of being in league with Beelzebul 
.| (not “Beelzebub”). The name seems 
“| to mean “lord of the mansion,” that is, 
4 master of the demonic pit. They could 
not hope to deny the reality of His 
| mighty deeds, but fearing His influence 
‘on the people they could only charge 
y | that He was in allionce with the lord 
ee} O£ evil. 

|) Others demanded “a sign from 
s) |heaven,” like that which Elijah had 


\had already rejected such demonstra- 
tions of power (4:9-12), but now His 
answer is postponed (verses 29-32) un- 
‘til He will have answered the first 
| charge. 


division always leads to destruction: 
| “Every kingdom divided against itself 
falls into ruin, 
Jhouse.” (The last is best understood 
jas illustrating the desolation, though in 
)Mark and Matthew the house is “di- 
vided” and collapses.) If His works 
were done in the power of Beelzebul, 
then Satan’s kingdom would be weak 
as it is not! (verse 18). 

_ Some of the Jews claimed the power 
to drive out evil spirits and their claims 


were accepted by the same men who 
criticized Jesus. Were they then work- 
ing also in the power of Beelzebul? 

But what if His miracles were the 
result of God’s gracious intervention? 
(This is the meaning of “finger of God” 
—compare Exodus 8:19 and 31:18.) 
Then the authority and security of the 
“Jord of the mansion” (“the strong man 
fully armed”) is destroyed. So total 
is his defeat that he can be plundered 
at will. “His spoils,’ the demoniacs 
and other victims, are rescued by One 
who is “stronger than he.” Jesus is not 
a subject but the conquering enemy of 
Satan! 


JESUS’ EARLIER WORD (9:50) requires 
that He now emphasize that no neu- 
trality is possible between Satan and 
God. Neutrality is emptiness, and emp- 
tiness is self-defeating. A demon 
leaves his victim, but after wandering 
restlessly seeking another to torment 
discovers that his former “house” is 
redecorated—but empty. The man had 
found no new and greater allegiance. 
So the demon moved back in, with 
“seven other spirits more evil than 
himself”—in complete and final pos- 
session. Neutrality doesn’t work. 

According to Matthew (12:46) our 
Lord’s mother’s visit (which Luke 
records in a different connection, 8:19- 
21) took place at this time and affords 
a natural setting for the enthusiastic 
utterance of a woman (verse 27). “How 
happy must be the mother of such a 
son!” It is interesting that rabbinic 
teaching is: “Blessed is the hour in 
which the Messiah is created: blessed 
is the womb from which He came 
forth!” 

Quickly our Lord points out the in- 
adequacy of this word. More important 
than any physical relation, however in- 
timate, is His relation to those who 
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hear His word with obedience. There 
is no need to envy His mother, for 
“blessed are they that hear the Word 
of God and observe it” (verse 28). 


Now He rurns-to these who “sought 
of Him a sign from heaven” (verse 
16). They sought a marvel that would 
overpower, that would compel men to 
accept (compare I Cor. 1:22). Jesus’ 
pity had caused Him to do many mighty 
deeds. even raising men from the dead, 
but He had sought to evade publicity. 
Spiritual truth must be supported by 
spiritual evidence, but to this His con- 
temporaries were blind. -Yet no other 
“sign” would be given than “the sign 
of Jonah!” 

Here the emphasis seems to lie upon 
Jonah’s preaching of repentance (Jonah 
3:4-5), yet even here the decisive sign 
“to this generation” is still in the future. 
In Matthew (12:40) it is Jonah’s re- 
ception into and expulsion from “a 
great fish” that is placed alongside of 
Jesus’ death and resurrection that is 
the “sign” 

The Queen of Sheba had come from 
the ends of the earth to see the great- 
ness God had given Solomon (I Kings 
10:1-13). yet Jesus’ contemporaries 
failed to recognize the presence in their 
midst of “a greater than Solomon” 
Nineveh repented at the preaching of 
Jonah, yet the Jews refused to heed the 
preaching of “a greater than Jonah” 


Tue wexr passace (verse 33-41) is 
difficult, in details, although the general 
teaching seems clear. The Jewish re- 
jection of Jesus was not due to the 
absence of a “sign.” but to the fact that 
"they had blinded themselves. Unbelief 
is caused by indifference-and impeni- 
tence. not by lack of evidence. 

No use blaming a lamp for failing to 
give light if we put it im a cellar or 
28 


cover it with a peck measure. 
-body’s lamp is the eye. If it be healt 
normal, “thy whole body also is ful fe 
light.” But if it is diseased, the ma 
is in darkness. Light depends up 
the organ by which it is - 
does Christ's Word. Only disea: 
Some time after this—here ag 
Luke is not interested in the exact ti 
arrangement—Jesus accepted an inv 
tation from a Pharisee to come for 
informal morning meal. No soor 
He at the table, however, than e: 
criticized for omitting the ceremo 
washing demanded by the oral t 
tion of the elders. The high value 
upon this tradition as email 
sage in the Mishna: “It is more 
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sisted, “have been so concerned a’ 
the outside of things that you have f 
gotten the inside altogether.” 

Why clean the outside of cups 
platter if the inside is left filthy? © 
wash the flesh and neglect the evi 
heart of man? “Your inside is fu 1 i 
extortion and wickedness” aaa 
Does not God see within? Does He x 
demand total purity? Jesus’ next w 


€ 
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former seems-to fit best the setting and 
particular social need of Jesus’ day. 
“Woe unto you, Pharisees” for you 


“are majoring in minors. Your religion 


has become a morass of meaningless 
‘detail. Why worry about tithing the 
harvest of garden herbs when you vio- 
late the will of God in things that really 


“matter (10:27)? Immoral contempt of 


the poor, flaunting of justice, neglect of 
God’s revealed will—these make mock- 
ery of the forms of religion you prac- 
‘tice so zealously. 
“Woe unto you, Pharisees,” because 
you are more concerned about the ap- 


“proval of man than of God. You love 
‘to sit on the platform in the synagogue, 


ay facing the congregation, where you will 


be admired for your “piety.” 

“Woe unto you,” for you are “hypo- 
.crites”—play-actors—who wear masks 
that conceal your real features. You 


« )are like unmarked graves that men 


touch unknowingly, falling under the 
law of uncleanness: “Whosoever touch- 
eth .. . a dead body, or a bone of a 


“ |}man, or a grave shall be unclean seven 


days” (Numbers 19:16). Jesus may 
have had, in the back of His thought, 
‘the city of Tiberias that was built partly 


. | upon the site of an ancient and for- 
_ |gotten cemetery that made the city 


“unclean” to orthodox Jews. (In Mat- 
thew 23:27 a different though related 
figure is used, based upon the custom 
of whitewashing tombs before the Pass- 
over in order that no Jew might in- 
pageenitly be contaminated.) 


ONE OF THE SCRIBES, hearing this, was 
shocked at this attack upon the “most 
religious” group in Judaism and to 
which most “lawyers” themselves be- 
longed. “Master, saying this you insult 
us also” (verse 45). 

_ Jesus refuses to back down. “Woe 
unto you also, lawyers!” You pretend 
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to guard the Law by your detailed in- 
terpretations, but in reality you have 
made God’s gracious Word into a heavy 
burden that destroys men (compare 
Matt. 11:28-30). And then you even 
avoid your own rules, yes, even the 
very Law itself (Mark 7:7-18). 

“Woe unto you” for you pretend to 
honor the prophets, whom your fathers 
killed, even while you hate and reject 
John and me. You honor dead prophets 
—for they are no longer troublesome— 
but you reject the prophetic word. 

Jesus then personifies divine wisdom: 
“T will send them prophets and apos- 
tles and some of them they shall slay 
and persecute” (verse 49). The same 
God sends the prophets of the Old 
Covenant and the apostles of the New 
—and both are rejected. In this gen- 
eration there should be an unprece- 
dented manifestation of evil—the Mes- 
siah would be crucified by His own peo- 
ple—and destruction must surely fol- 
low. 

The nation is united in its guilt. The 
blood of the first martyr (Abel) to the 
last one mentioned in Jewish Scriptures 
(Zechariah) cried out against this peo- 
ple. This Zechariah is the son of Je- 
hoiada, whose death is told in II Chron- 
icles 24. (“Of Barachiah” in Matthew 
23:35 seems to be a marginal error that 
crept into the text.) Chronologically 
the murder of Uriah (Jeremiah 26:23) 
was the last mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament, but in the Hebrew Bible Chron- 
icles was the last book. 

“Woe unto you, lawyers,” for you 
failed to carry out your function, to 
open the Scriptures to men. Instead 
you took away the key and, by your 
arbitrary and warped explanations, 
taught them falsely. 

No wonder the storm of hatred broke 
upon Him! (verses 53-54). 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


A Plot Succeeds 


“Hi-ya, Mrs. Latrsrop.” Jimmy Nor- 
man came skipping over from his yard 


next door. “You have an awful big 
wash today. Are all those things 
Joan’s?” 


“Most of them. It takes a lot of 
clothes to stay at camp for a month.” 

He grinned a confidential five-year- 
old grin. “My mother says it takes a 
lot of clothes for me and the baby just 
to stay at home.” 

“T guess it does. But you try to keep 
clean, don’t you? Where did you get 
the fine overseas cap?” 

“From my daddy. He won’t let me 
play with all the things he brought me. 
I’m to keep a lot of them to show to 
my children.” He paused for a moment 
before deciding to let me in on the 
secret. “I’m going to have six children 
—all boys.” 

“That’s fine.” I accepted the infor- 
mation as gravely as he offered it. 
“Sons can be a great help. But so can 
girls.” 

“No, girls cry. And when you take 
their toys they bite. One time one bit 
me. I didn’t like it at all.” 

“Does baby sister bite?” 

“She’s too little—and Joan’s too big. 
She doesn’t bite. I like her. I showed 
her the ihings my daddy brought from 
the war, but I didn’t give her any be- 
cause I’m saving them for my little 
boys.” 

“Perhaps,” I mused, “your little boys 
won’t even know what war is.” 


HE CONSIDERED THAT, in the meanwhile 
placing tiny sticks in the path of a 
homeward bound ant. “Do you think 
I ought to tell them?” he asked. 
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_ For a moment I allowed myself th 
luxury of believing in that family o 
hypothetical children who wouldn’ 
know the meaning of war. “You wil 
be their daddy,” I answered, “perhap 
you'll talk it over with their mothe: 
and decide whether to bother thei 
heads with it or not.” . 

“They won’t ever have to know,” h. 
declared emphatically, “because I won’ 
ever leave them. Then there won’t b 
a war.” 

Perhaps he’s right, I thought, anchor 
ing a lunch cloth to the line with 
vicious clothespin. Children may over 
simplify the world’s problems. Bz 
wasn’t Jesus always pointing the wa 
of simple, uncomplicated goodness? | 
all the people-of all the countries of th 
world refused to leave their own fire 
sides we couldn’t have a war. 

“Stop talking Mrs. Lathrop to deatl 
Jimmy,” called his mother, bringing th 
baby out in her coach. “You can pla 
in your sandbox and make sure mn 
flies get through the netting onto tr 
baby.” 

“Come see her, Mrs. Lathrop 
Jimmy urged. “She’s getting almo 
big enough to play with.” 

“There are still a few things in th 
basket,” I laughed, “but they'll ju 
have to wait. Babies come first.” 

The baby smiled a wide toothle: 
smile as though she liked being ~ 
center of attention. Two plump fe 
waved a gay salute. The seconds I 
intended to devote to her admirati 
stretched into minutes. 

“Isn’t it grand to have Joan home’ 
Dorothy Norman asked. “She to 
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' Jimmy and the haby for a walk yester- 
day and I caught up on a lot of things 
‘while they were out. She seems so 
‘much older since she went to camp.” 

“Seems so to me. She had a wonder- 
_ ful time.” ( 

“There she is on your back step,” 
_ Mrs. Norman observed. “Do you think 
‘she’s waiting for you?” 

i Just then she caught sight of us. 
“Mother, Dr. Sullivan is here. Do you 
_ know where daddy went?” 

‘Yd better go tell her,” I excused 
myself. “I’m never going to get those 
_ clothes on the line at this rate.” 

‘Tll hang them for you,” Joan of- 
fered and she started toward the 
basket, slim legs flashing red-brown in 
the sunshine, curls bobbing. 


_ Dr. Sutiivan was in the living room, 
' striding up and down with unconcealed 
" ‘impatience. 

') .“?’m sorry Jerry isn’t here. He and 
Miss Fields are at the church going 
‘jover plans for parish education month. 
‘So many people have been away from 


Zoing to take an extra push to get the 

 jorogram moving.” 

» | “This has been an unusual summer, 

)) |Plenty of money. Plenty of gas. More 
|time than people have had for several 

gh No wonder the whole country’s 


}take one myself soon.” 

, “That wasn’t your wife’s story the 

Hse time I saw her.” 

“Tt wasn’t mine till I heard that 

,jyoung Dr. Carthurst was out of the 

jarmy and ready to resume his practice.” 
“Well, I'll run. over to the church to 

i ee Jerry. I want to tell him that our 

| olan of campaign with Roger Hefflinger 

| re like a charm.” 

_ “What did you say?” 

“T talked about the unfortunate effect 
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» \Zastwick all summer that he thinks it’s- 


living in the house with an invalid 
might have on young Roger, carefully 
refraining from saying what I think 
of that young cub and his overgrown 
selfishness.” 

“That must have been a strain.” 

“Then I sighed over the impossibility 
of a swift recovery on Miss Ethel’s part 
so long az she is subjected to continued 
contact with Miss Blanche’s vivid per- 
sonality. 

“Spoke of a nursing home which 
would be ideal for her and would make 
the atmosphere at home more pleasant 
for Roger, Jr. Then I sighed and said 
it would be out of the question, so long 
as Miss Blanche’s devotion to her sister 
demanded that she wait on her herself. I 
added that they had a long waiting list, 
but that need not matter as the name 
Roger Hefflinger would surely mean 
something to the superintendent.” 

“Playing on his vanity!” 

“By that time Brother Roge was 
ready to take up the challenge. He’d 
manage Blanche, all right, and he’d ex- 
ert a little influence on the nursing 
home too. No reason why the boy 
shouldn’t be happy in his own home 
if it wouldn’t do Ethel any harm. He 
ended by telling me that almost any 
situation can be improved if you just 
have the know-how, and he doesn’t 
mind admitting he has a good deal of 
that precious commodity.” 

“And you had the self-control not to 
teil him you have a bit of it yourself?” 

“Without your husband, I might have 
managed, but not half so well. If I re- 
member rightly, it was he who really 
suggested approaching the whole thing 
from the point of view of benefiting 
young Roge, rather than the desperate 
need for Miss Ethel to get away. 
Something tells me your husband and 
I are quite a team.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Mental illness 


For a year and a half I have been going 
with a young lady, and in that time we 
have arrived at a strong mutual devotion. 
During the past year her family has gone 
through a lot of financial trouble. It has 
been a great worry to the members of the 
family and my friend has been getting 
rather irritable. 

Two months ago she began to show 
signs of mental trouble, becoming very 
despondent. She has grown worse and to- 
day hardly pays any attention to me at 
all. She talks only in terms of deep de- 
pression and hopelessness. She has become 
suspicious of her family and of me. Some- 
times she sees things that aren’t there. She 
has gone to a hospital for nervous and 
mental diseases. 

The doctors believe she'll come around 
all right in time, but they also admit that 
she might not. This is a terrible thing to 
face. We have looked forward to the fu- 
ture, and, while we were not engaged, 
there was a common feeling that we were 
moving in that direction. 

What am I to do? My thought has been 
to wait loyally for her recovery and then 
pick up the relationship where it was in- 
terrupted. But some of my friends advise 
me otherwise and point out that there have 
been several similar cases in her relation- 
ship. 


_ Love*and loyalty have to be weighed 
in the light of gloomy facts and uncer- 
tain prospects. Christian devotion and 
reverence for personality point in one 
direction, while other facts turn an- 
other way. < 
This is probably, though not cer- 
tainly, a manic-depressive case. The 
odds are strongly in favor of recovery 
in a period of two months to two years. 
But in about 50 per cent of such cases 
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By EARL S. RUDISIL' 


the illness recurs later. While this typ 
of disorder is not inherited, the pre 
disposing causes may be. In some per 
sons the balance of normalcy is deli 
cate. Even moderate stresses tip th 
scales in the direction of mental : 

Any possible offspring, as well as one’ 
own future, have to be considered. 

Whatever counsel may be offered i 
such a dilemma, exception may be take: 
to it. To drop the attachment may mz 
one feel like a “heel,” may be rc 
as unfair, and may have a bad effect o 
the patient’s recovery. To take an 
posite course may, on the other 
lead to tragedy. 

Whether, in consideration of the ‘ 
ture, one should let love have its wa 
is the question to which the young } 
will have to frame his own 
Consultation with the physician, 
and the two families may prove 


Doubt F 


Why is adolescence a time of religiov 
doubts? Young people whom I know 
skeptical about so many things. Why i 
this? - 


Here are a few reasons. 

1. General information outruns re 
ligious development, due to lack of ade 
quate spiritual guidance. 

2. Most teen-agers acquire a siti 
independence and adventure. -_ ; 

3..Literialistic influences in early re 
ligious training create problems later. 

4. Misinterpretations of science pla 
religion in a false light. 

5. Some public- school teachers — z 


6. Adolescents’ observation of the im 
consistencies and unworthiness of son 
grown-ups robs them of the assuran 
which they previously felt. 


The 
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Knubel-Miller Foundation Lectures 


The Minister and the Ministry. By Walton Harlowe Greever. Board of Publication of United 


Lutheran Church. 80 pages. 75 cents. 


THIS LITTLE VOLUME will make history. It is one of the “firsts” of the church by one 
of the leaders in the United Lutheran Church in America. It contains the first of the 
|} Knubel-Miller Foundation lectures and is the herald of many others to come. It is the 
} first-fruit of the foundation that was established as a memorial to the late Dr. F. H. 


Knubel and Dr. E. Clarence Miller. 

| The volume contains six lectures. (1) 
The Minister and the Ministry; (2) The 
Minister and the Message; (3) The Min- 
| ister and Missions; (4) The Minister and 
“Movements”; (5) The Minister and Men- 
} aces; (6) The Minister and His Musts. 

| They should be particularly helpful to 
| theological students and young pastors for 
\ they deal quite comprehensively and 
clearly with what is desirable in a min- 
ister’s life and work. Stress is laid on “the 
) fundamental principles of the Christian 
religion.” Present-day preaching is ex- 
amined in the light of the New Testament 
commission and the attitudes and acts of 
New Testament preachers. 

* “Their preaching was always character- 
} ized by proclamation and testimony, cen- 
j tered in the message of God’s way of sal- 


_ | vation from death to life and of the re- 


‘sponsibility of man to turn from sin to 
} righteousness,” writes Dr. Greever. The 
author is under the impression that much 
s*}modern preaching neglects to make use 
| of the seven elements that he finds in New 
‘Testament preachers. 

_ All the lectures are readable, interesting 
and helpful. N. Wiitison 


Jew and Greek 


_) Christianity According to St. John. By W. F. 

"Howard. Westminster. 226 pages. $2.50. 

'f In the field of homiletics, when the 
argument is weak, there are always those 

who seek to strengthen it by pounding the 

pulpit. In the realm of religious literature, 
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the compensating factor is an appeal to 
linguistics. 

It is understandable, yet not altogether 
excusable, that the approach to almost all 
present studies in early Christianity is 
anti-Hellenistic and pro-Judaistic. Fifteen 
years ago the Biblical world saw every- 
thing through Greek eyes; now it is quite 
the reverse, and Dr. Howard supplies us 
with an interesting, but on the whole, quite 
unsatisfying example of this tendency. He 
permits verb forms and noun cases to 
become the chief interpreters of Johan- 
nine Christianity. 

The main purpose of this book is to prove 
that the Johannine writings are essentially 
Jewish in their background and texture of 
thought. To do this, hundreds of refer- 
ences are made (1) to the Old Testament, 
(2) to Paul as the antithesis of John, (3) 
to Philo as the basis for explaining omis- 
sions and additions in John, and (4) to 
Hermetic writings as a proof that John 
saw nothing worthwhile in the Greek 
speculative and devotional mysticism. 

The seven chapters involve a treatment 
of five trinities: (1) Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, (2) Man, Sin, and Salvation, (3) 
Church, Ministry, and Sacraments, (4) 
Faith, Knowledge, and Love, (5) The Way. 
Truth, and Life. The other two chapters 
are by far the most illuminating and in- 
structive. Relating the familiar “Logos” 
doctrine with not only the creation ac- 
count in Genesis and the figure of Wis- 
dom in Proverbs, but also with Torah, is 
extremely suggestive. 

Rosert D. HERSHEY 
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eros the Desk 


Vacation's uses 

It can be safely asserted that vaca- 
tioning is imported into American life. 
It lacks origin and approval in the 
processes of nature, which pursues a 
routine so regular as to be an assur- 
ance to dependents upon its processes 
and productiveness. Nor can it cite a 
human tradition of race-wide extent 
that accounts for its existence as a 
practice among us. 

The word in itself does not commend 
approved indulgence in it. Its verbal 
form—vacate—means to empty. And a 
vacation is an interruption. If impli- 
cations are admitted, the term as de- 
fed by the Century Dictionary came 
into use as part of the judicial lan- 
guage of England: it was applied to a 
period of days at Christmas or Easter 
during which the courts of law were 
adjourned. Also during parts of each 
year institutions of education recessed, 
either to give the teachers time to re- 
cover their resources from the wear 
and tear of scholastic friction, and per- 
haps in sore instances to release pupils 
from the tensions accompanying the 
processes of being taught. 

Vacations for ministers have been in 
order for several decades. We are un- 
certain whether congregations approve 
them for the recuperation of the pastors 
or as a relief for themselves. Once 
when we spoke to a parishioner con- 
cerning possible interruptions of a rest 
period, he promised, “If you don’t 
bother us, we will not bother you” 

Evidently, the clergy deemed them 
beneficial The period allotted has 
grown from one Sunday, when the 
minister’s synod was in session, to two 
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weeks, to one month, and in certair 
sections to two months. This last ¢ 
rangement is found so far as we hi 
observed it, when a considerable p 
tion of the congregation are themsely ve: 
absent on vacations, or they claiee th 

the church to which they belong v her 

“at home” is able to get along wi ou’ 
their participation in its services ¢ i: 
warm Sundays. 

We venture the suggestion that | 
temptation to over-extend the pe 
of interruption of regular services i 
real one—one to which both pz 
and congregations find it easy to y 
Certainly the opportunity for rn 
and spiritual recreation, as well as 
sical rehabilitation, has value in its 
for both pastor and congregation. Ne 
contacts are made, unhurried conel 
sions follow undisturbed 
and plans for coming months 
effectively formulated. But the s ep 
tion of pastors and people, like # 
husband and wife or of nanan : 
children, can be too prolonged. ’ 

Nothing should be encouraged wl 
it is seen to prey upon the corporat 
consciousness of a church’s membk 
ship, so that they—pastor and pe 
Ione clarity of perception aa aa ‘- 
assigned them for performance. By al 
means let vacation periods be used si 
cerely and purposefully. 
A nation's principles 


No thoughtful American citizen v 
be lacking in personal interest in \ sha 


ioc] 
a 


medi 


which began July 29. We reckon 
the burden of representation whi 


must be recognized and carried by our 
Secretary of State and his co-delegates 


ried by General Eisenhower when he 
{| directed the successful invasion of 
| Europe. 

What. enlarges the difficulty of nego- 
tiations for the American group is less 
‘the enormous expenditures of life and 
| treasure in the conflict, and more, the 
) principles involved. In defense of these 
\ithe people gave not mere priority, but 
jan almost total assignment of their re- 
sources, material and spiritual, and 
‘continued the prosecution of the war to 
“Ja point where the gaining of our ob- 
» \jectives could be claimed as the just 
jreward of our participation in the war. 

Not only did such complete absorp- 
tion characterize our whole nation from 
Pearl Harbor to Tokyo, but after the 
surrender in Europe and Japan the re- 
‘covery from destruction and misery 
was promptly and zealously pursued. 
The generosity of people in this relief 
work has not been less hearty than was 
their determination to win in battle. 

For both the war and the assistance 
ym recovery certain principles were 
oroclaimed by our authorized leaders 
“Jand accepted by the people as their 
‘}iob. Both what we fought for and why 
we are engaged in world-wide relief 
“|work have been clearly declared. 
~ (There is an immediate purpose; namely, 
* she complete outlawry of resort to war 
* }-o settle international differences. We 
sought that in 1919, but now demand it, 
and propose an international armed 
orce to insure it. 

Beyond this immediate purpose— 
out of necessity—an implication in the 
vorld’s maintaining peace on earth is 
vhat President Roosevelt generalized 
mder the title of “the four freedoms.” 

@se appear in the United Nations 
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is comparable with that which was car-. 


Charter and the beginnings of UN gov- 
ernment. 

Nothing less than this pair of pur- 
poses was fought for, and nothing less 
than the international economy they 
stand for is an acceptable appreciation 
of America’s contribution to the war 
effort. 

It has more than once been the ob- 
ligation of the American people to de- 
fend principles rather than the more 
tangible forms of gain in power. In the 
crystallization of public opinion, and in 
acceptance of the requirements of both 
the war and the peace, we have deemed 
that obedience to the destiny assigned 
us by Almighty God requires insistence 
upon and obedience to what some folk 
have thought to be abstractions. They 
are not. They are part and parcel of 
our spiritual convictions. They stem 
from our religion. 

We have viewed with satisfaction our 
alliance with Great Britain, Russia, 
France, and other nations. The “Big 
Four” can determine much of the 
future of the world’s people. But we 
will not indefinitely continue any alli- 
ance that gives power to any group 
within the United Nations to extend 
atheism with other items of the com- 
munism for which Marxism is the root. 
In order to continue in alliance with us, 
the constituent nations now and later, 
when Germany and Japan are admitted, 
must grant recognition of the principles 
repeatedly expressed during the war. 

In short, the Christians in North 
America have a stake in peace making. 

We want no compromises that ob- 
secure the principles for which the U. S. 
contended, and no alliance at the cost 
of our convictions of freedom and jus- 
tice as these have been derived from 
divine revelation and guidance. 


Nathan P2. Melhorn 
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Workers Meet at Silver Bay 


Courses to aid young people understand 
the basic beliefs of the church featured the 
curriculum of the 15th Lutheran Summer 
School for church workers in New York 
Synod, July 27-Aug. 2, at Silver Bay on 
Lake George, N. Y. Approximately 600 
persons attended the gathering. 

Phases of the conference theme, “The 
Lutheran Church in Today’s World,” were 
developed by Judge James F. Henninger, 
member of the ULC Executive Board; Dr. 
Paul C. Empie, director of Lutheran 
World Action; the Rev. William S. Avery, 
enlistment secretary for the Parish and 
Church School Board; Dr. Hugo C. M. 
Wendel, history professor at Long Island 
University; the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, 
executive secretary of the Luther League 
of America; Miss Hazel Naugle, mission- 
ary to India; and Mrs. Gertrude Lawrie. 

Courses involving practical work were 
recreation, directed by the Rev. Harold 
Haas, Linden, N. J., and publicity, di- 
rected by Dr. Paul C. White, synod secre- 
tary. The synodical committee on parish 
education met July 30, fixing July 26-Aug. 


1, as the dates for next year’s conferenci 

The summer school was under the di 
rection of the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, Buf 
falo; Dr. Chalmers E. Frontz, Albany; an 
Dr. White. 


Institutions Offer Assistance 


Lutheran Information Bureau is liste 
in both the regular and the classified tele 
phone books of Los Angeles, Calif., for th 
assistance of those who wish to knoy 
where the nearest Lutheran church is lo 
cated. Twenty-four-hour service is of 
fered. When no synodical preference i 
stated, the congregation of easiest acces 
is always named. 

The Rev. C. E. Carlstrom offers pastor 
care to any patient in the Great Lake 
Naval Hospital. Any Lutherans who wis 
him to call on friends or relatives ma 
write him in care of the Lutheran Servic” 
Center, 226 Washington St., Waukegan, Il 

Lutheran Welfare Society of Tacom:” 
Wash., offers its services to veterans an 
others, patients in hospitals and institu” 
tions in the area. Chaplain Claude #) 


Pellett regularly visits institutions such a_ 
b 


PUBLICATION of a daily paper was the task of those taking @ course in church publicity Pi 
Silver Bay. Dr. Paul C. White, left, was instructor 
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a, the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital at American 
he do) Lake, the Mountain View Tuberculosis 
4) Sanitarium at Lakewood, and the West- 
\\@! ern State Hospital at Fort Steilacoom. 
Those having friends they wish visited 
may write him at 204 South 15th St., 
ai, Lacoma 2, Wash. 


OCCASIONS 


Feted. Dr Ernst A. Tappert, divisional 
secretary of linguistic interests of the 
Board of Amreican Missions, and his wife, 
on their 50th wedding anniversary. When 
they were married in Immanuel Church, 
Meriden, Conn., the groom’s_ brother, 
_,, deinhold, officiated; another brother, Gus- 
“| tav, late pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New 
_ York City, was best man; sister Emma, 
' Philadelphia Motherhouse deaconess, was 
bridesmaid. Fifty relatives gathered for 
_, the recent family dinner in New York. 
_ Afterward a reception and buffet supper 
| were given by St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Ver- 
_ mon, N. Y., of which son Wilfried is pastor. 


sit Feted. Dr. O. Louis Schreiber, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Kingston, N. Y., on 
|) his 40th anniversary of ordination, at a 
special service and reception. The Rev. 
Olney E. Cook, pastor of Christ Church, 
Woodstock, N. Y., preached and the choir 
sang favorite hye of Dr. Schreiber at 
the service. 


Feted. The Rev. H. K. Hilner, former 
: army chaplain, and his wife, on their 25th 
| wedding anniversary and on their return 

| to Zion Church, Meyersdale, Pa., after 
| four years; by several hundred friends 
and Zion members at a reception in the 
' church social room. Shortly after his 10th 
year at Meyersdale, Pastor Hilner was in- 
| ducted into the army chaplain corps as a 
first lieutenant. His wife and daughter 
followed him to Camp Grani, Rockford, 
I, and then to Camp McCoy, Wis. In 
1945 ‘he was assigned as roving chaplain 
/| on the Alcan highway, between Edmon- 
|| ton, Alberta, and Fairbanks, Alaska, and 


Canadian Youth Attend Camps; 


Goos Speaks at Mission Service 
By E. G. Goos 


Manrropa—Newly acquired camp for 
Alberta young people at Mulhurst Beach, 
Pigeon Lake, Alberta, was dedicated July 
21. A festival service, youth vespers, and 
a sports rally were features of the day. 
Miss Eleanore Gillstrom, educational mis- 
sionary for Western Canada, conducted a 
life service institute during the following 
week, 

ON THE SAME DAY, South Saskatchewan 
young people climaxed their own camp 


with a youth rally. 
CANADIAN The Rev. O. E. Goos, 
NORTHWEST 


Markinch, Sask., was 

dean of the life serv- 
ice institute. Surplus army tents were used 
to accommodate the campers. 

NortH SASKATCHEWAN camp was held, 
July 29-Aug. 5, at the Norwegian Lutheran 
camp site, Christopher Lake, Sask. The 
Rev. Alvin Querengesser served as dean. 

Manitora routs had four weeks of camp 
during July. The period included a week 
of camping for boys and a week for girls. 
Two weeks of leadership training were 
also held. 

Tue Rev. E. G. Goos spoke at the mis- 
sion festival in Markinch-Wheatwyn par- 
ish, Sask., July 7. Similar services were 
held the following Sunday in Edenwold, 
Sask.; Spruce Grove, Alta.; and Ellerslie, 
Alta. These festivals will continue through- 
out Canada until October. Their purpose 
is to arouse interest in the benevolent 
causes of the church. 

Tue Rev. G. E. Spor, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Winnipeg, retired from the active 
ministry June 1. He will continue to serve 
as business manager of the synodical 
monthlies, The Church Messenger and 
Der Snyodalbote. 

TRINITY CHURCH. PARSONAGE, Onaway, 
Alberta, was destroyed by fire, July 6. The 
Rev. Henry Trawny and his family are 
now occupying one room in the basement 
of the church. 
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‘Circuit’ Convention to be Held 
Labor Day by Jersey Leaguers 


By Atsrer P. Sracpenman 


New Jemsty Luther Leaguers will “ride 
the circuit” at their convention, to be held 
over Labor Day week end. Three rural 
congregations near the New Jersey-New 
York border have combined to offer a tri- 
angular convention program. They are 
Zion Church, Saddle River: Redeemer 
Church, Ramsey; and Christ Church, Air- 
mont, N Y. 

In order to avoid making Jerseyites 


travel into New York 
for part of their ses- 
NEW JERSEY sues aac 
Airmont congregation will travel to Ram- 
sey to serve meals there. 

The convention will open at Saddle 
River on Saturday evening, when delegates 
will help celebrate the 125th anniversary 
of Zion Church. Busimess sessions will be 
“held at Ramsey. Speakers will be Dr. 
Harold S. Miller of Brooklyn; Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Knubel, president of the New 
York Synod; and Dr. Ralph HL Long, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Lutheran 
Council. 

The Rey. George W. DeLawter is pastor 
at Saddle River: the Rev. W. Kent Gilbert 
at Ramsey; and the Rev. Luther Freimuth 
at Airmoni. 

Founded in 1821, Zion Church, Saddle 
River, is the oldest Lutheran congregation 
still active in northern New Jersey. In this 
area were two of the original “Muhlen- 
berg” churches, both of which went out of 
existence about 1825. 

Pastor Lous Suessmany, Cresskill, has 
published the first issue of The North Jer- 
sey Lutheran as a publicity aid for Lu- 
theran World Action. This four-page paper 
reported that six of the 78 New Jersey 
Conference churches have already reached 
their two-year goal. They are Holy Trin- 
ity, Leonia; Zion, Saddle River; St. John’s, 
Union City; Calvary, Cranford; St. Mark’s, 
Elizabeth; and St. John’s, Summit. 

St. John’s, Union City, under the leader- 
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ship of Dr. George R. F. Tamke, again 
leads the conference in the amount raised. 

A total of $5,500 is on hand. The Rev. Ivan 
L. Sterner, Dumont, directs the LWA pro- 
gram in North Jersey. 

THREE ANNIVERSARIES were recently cele- 
brated. The Rev. Robert Schlotiter 
served Grace Church, Perth Amboy, ; 
1906. Dr. Samuel Brosius has been with 
All Souls Church, Jersey City, 10 years. 

Sr. Jonn’s Caurcx, West New York, re-— 
cently observed the 30th anniversary of 
the pastorate of Dr. Walter Eickmann 
Born in Altens, Westphalia, Dr. Eickmann > 
came to America as a young man. In Sep- 
tember he will celebrate his 53rd year of 
ordination. = % 


Two ASSISTANT PasToRS have recently 
taken up duties in the area. At St Paul! 


Mrs. Speese Teaches 53 Yea rs 


Mrs. Claude M. Speese recently b 
her 54th year as a teacher in St. 3 


Ohio Luther League to Celebrate 
Golden Anniversary in Columbus 


By Ricuarp L. Smirn 


Dayton—Fiftieth anniversary conven- 
tion of the Ohio State Luther League will 
be held in Columbus, Aug. 31-Sept. 2. 

Dr. Rudolph G. Schulz, Knoxville, Tenn.; 

the Rev. Walden M. Holl, Johns- 

town, Pa.; and the Rev. Ralph 
OHIO Loew, Buffalo, N. Y., are to be 
speakers. All are former Ohio men. 

A new Home for the Aged in Dayton 
will be opened by the Lutheran Inner 
Mission Society in September. Although 
immediate capacity is only 10, more than 
40 applications and inquiries have been 
received. 


To pay for the property and to provide 
for expansion of facilities, a campaign for 


$100,000 will be launched among Miami 
Valley churches this fall. Already $13,000 
has been received from interested per- 
sons, Sister Marie Freese of the Inner 
Mission staff will be matron. 

DayTON’s POPULATION remains abundant. 
Housing units built for defense workers 
are still full. Consequently the National 
Lutheran Council has sent the Rev. Nels 
E. Bergstrom to Overlook Homes, near 
Wright Field, to continue emergency min- 
istry among the migrant population. Mrs. 
William Owen served the section as par- 
ish worker during the past 18 months. 

“Lire begins at 40,” stated the Rev. 
Charles Starkey, Miamisburg, in bringing 
greetings to Dr. R. A. Albert on the 40th 
anniversary of his ordination. Dr. Albert 
has served Ellerton parish for 23 years. 
Guest speaker at the celebration was Dr. 
George W. Miley, president of Ohio Synod. 
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ol MAIN BUILDING on property purchased by Lutheran Inner Mission League, Dayton 
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Slifer’s Church of the Ellerton parish 
has renovated its chancel. A new pulpit, 
lectern, altar, and clergy chairs have been 
purchased. A cross and candelabra will 
be added as memorial gifts. Dr. Albert is 
pastor. 

A MEMORIAL COMMUNION SET has been 
dedicated by the Rev. John M. Warnes, 
pastor of Auburn Church, Springfield. The 
vessels are valued at $400. 


Grant-Bornemann Nuptials 


Miss Agnes D. Grant, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Grant, Lynbrook, Long 
Island, and the Rev. Robert Earl Borne- 
mann, Willoughby, Ohio, were married in 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 


at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Ev Service 


at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P.M. Thursday at Broad 
ulevard 


and 
A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


When on vacation in the Catskills 
worship in Kingston, the gateway 
city of the Catskills. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 


THE REDEEMER 
Wurts and Rogers Streets 
(On main highway 9-W) 

SUNDAY SCHOOL AT 9:30 A. M. 
THE SERVICE AT 10:45 A. M. 


Russell S. Gaenzle, Pastor 


Visitors to the Catskill Mountains 
are invited to 


Christ Lutheran Church 
Center at Ann Street 
ELLENVILLE, NEW YORK 
The Chief Service .... 11 A.M. 


M. Luther Sievert, Pastor 


St. John’s Church, Lynbrook, July 20. The 
Rev. C. S. Kirkegaard, pastor, and the 
Rev. Elmer E. Zieber of the Philadelphia 
Seminary faculty, officiated. 

Pastor Bornemann was in the June grad- 
uating class of the Philadelphia Seminary. 
He has been called as junior fellow to the 
seminary. 


St. James's Has a Habit | 


For years St. James’s congregation, Con- 
cord, N. C., had staggered under a tremen-| 
dous debt. Every member breathed a sigh 
of relief when the last cent was paid. Then 
they discovered they did not want to lose 
the habit of giving. 

Contributions for all causes of the 
church began to increase. Brotherhooc 
members adopted a goal of $1,000 for home 
missions. They gave $1,500. Lutherar 
World Action quota in 1945 was $1,200. / 
total of $1,500 was sent to the synodica 
treasurer, 

Synod asked St. James’s to contribut 
$246 for the orphan home, the old people’ 
home, and the seminary. The Sunda: 
school and congregation decided to mul: 
tiply the amount by 12. They sent $3,00) 
for the institutions. 

But the congregation was still not sat 
ised. At an annual business meetin; 
someone mentioned that St. James’s shoul: 
sponsor a foreign missionary. The ide 
caught on. No canvass was made. Peopl) 
were just given the opportunity to hel 
Within ten days the amount necessary t 
support Missionary and Mrs. Paul L. Mor 
gan in India had been over-subscribed b 
50 per cent. 

Now the congregation has decided t 
tithe. One-tenth of all undesignated plat 
offerings are used for benevolent pur 
poses. 

St. James’s itself has not suffered fro: 
its habit of giving to others. Recently 
full-time church secretary was employ: 
and the Rev. S. W. Hahn, pastor, was giv 
an increase in salary. 


The Luther: tes 


For a 


Well Informed Church 


Weekday education texts to help interest church members in their duties 
and obligations as Christians. 


Luther’s Small Catechism 
With An Explanation 
by Dr. Stump 


, A clear and thorough analysis for those who want a fuller meaning of 
Luther’s catechism. 
UAC GRR Sco Foe tcc 0c v.kdsde jcbdo cela Xetises 50 cents; $4.80 a dozen 


A Lutheran Handbook 


i by Amos John Traver 


F The Lutheran Church, her history, her doctrines and her methods of 
work. 


What A Church Member Should Know 
by A. A. Zinck 


Thirteen chapters with study and discussion helps, dealing with the 
chief teachings of the Christian Church. 


UB431 without certificates ... 20 cents 
NBIES 452 OVATE COLEMIICATES = 055. i.cececssneresssevacsiecesdereostense 25 cents 


What A Church Member Should Do 
by Amos John Traver 


An interesting presentation of how a Christian should build up and 
manifest his faith. 


Shieh ON AEB Ore EEE CEE cee eer ee eae OTE ae 20 cents 


Common Text Plan 


To teach the young ones about being Christian, use the 
| Common Text Plan, a regrouping of the Children of the 
Church Series into common texts for the Beginners, Primary 
and Junior groups. Write today for a listing of suggested 
| texts and available material. 


z | 
y THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
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He Doubled It 


St. Paul’s Sunday school, Nanuet, N. Y., 
has a painless way of contributing to 
European relief. 

July 18 the school held its annual picnic 
at Lake Nanuet. Members were admitted 
to the grounds free. But visiting children 
were required to pay 18 cents and adults 
30 cents for admission. 

Then George Thofehrn, proprietor of the 


Kamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 
Por catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


The Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Begins its 121st Year 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1946 


Courses leading to B.D., M.A. and | 


S.T.M. degrees. 
For information address 
Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, California 


1329 South Alvarado St. 
HENRY SCHERER, 


Pastor 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., . 
Pastor Emeritus 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
9:30 A.M. 


WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
( Wed.) 8:00 P.M. 


PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY 


lake, agreed to double the amount co) 
lected and give it to Lutheran Worl 
Action. Fees amounted to $33.50. M 
Thofehrn contributed $67. 

He did not even seem to mind th 
some adults insisted on paying $1 to g 
in. For he has promised Pastor Henry 
Cornish that he will repeat his perforn 
ance at the Brotherhood picnic in Augu: 


Harrisburg Area Churches 
Raise $27,080 Toward LWA | 


By Atton M. Morr 


A REPORT on Aug. 1 from Harrisburg ar 
congregations indicates that 22 church| 
have raised $27,080 in cash toward the! 
1946-47 Lutheran World Action ia 
Every church has responded except or! 

The congregational reports are: Bet! 
lehem, $2,700; Christ, $2,000; Memori_ 

$2,550; Messia 

$2,800; Redeem: 
PENNSYLVANIA S16: Sea aa 
thew’s, $300; St. Paul’s, $160; Trinity, $2( 
Zion, $3,875; Trinity, Camp Hill, $6 
Shoop’s, Colonial Park, $92; Zion, Eno 
$400; St. Peter’s, Highspire, $1,050; Zic 
Hummelstown, $1,625; Trinity, Lemoyi 
$1,100; St. Peter’s, Middlestown, $1,500; 
Paul’s, New Cumberland, $600; Sale 
Oberlin, $450; Palm, Palmyra, $1,370; Zic 
Penbrook, $1,300; St. John’s, Steelt 
$1,382; and St. Paul’s, West Fairview, $2 

Lutheran and United Brethren denoi 
inations made the largest response in 
county-wide campaign for famine reli 
in which 115 churches contributed $10, 
and 19,455 cans of food. : 

Construction of the stone chancel 
the new Trinity Church, Lemoyne, |! 
begun. Stone tracery for the windows® © 
completed in what promises to be o: 
the most beautiful churches in the vic 
of Harrisburg. Planned for the comple 
church will be an outdoor pulpit to 
used for summer services on the 
lawn. The windows and chancel furm 
ings will symbolize Christ’s ministry. Pt 
tor is Edward S. Frey. 


~ Pittsburgh Synod Purchases Homes 


ee Two Full-time Executives 
By Georce E. LirTLe 


PrrrssurcH—Pittsburgh Synod’s two full- 
time officers are delighted with the homes 
‘recently selected by the Executive Com- 
mittee and purchased for parsonages. Both 
properties are situated in Wellington 
Heights, a suburb in the northern metro- 
politan area of Pittsburgh. Dr. H. R. 
Shepfer and fam- 
PENNSYLVANIA. ily moved into the 
president’s par - 
} sonage early in July. A few weeks later 
' Missionary Superintendent D. L. Houser 
and family occupied the residence secured 
“for them. 
| ANOTHER CONGREGATION joins the ranks 
of those which have rendered a century 
re service. It is Bethel Church, six miles 
“north of Vandergrift. A special service 
3 marked the 100th anniversary July 28. Pas- 
i tor of the congregation; and of the other 
_two churches constituting the “Forks Par- 
is ,” is the Rev. F. E. Steuber. 
__ Instatiation of the Rev. Calvin S. Hum- 
“ “\ert as pastor of St. Paul’s, Monessen, will 
“ake place Sept. 1. He comes to this synod 
rom the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
_| The Rev. Franklin H. Schott has taken 
“yp his new duties in the McKean Parish, 
“ Srie Conference. He had been pastor at 
“Advent, Wilkinsburg. 
“| The Rev. F. W. Hofmann began his pas- 
orate at St. Paul’s, Pitcairn, June 2. The 
h ation service was conducted by the 
~ Rev. Paul Schnur, secretary of synod. 
i New eprror of the synod’s official pub- 
lication, The Lutheran Monthly, is Prof. 
~,p+ G. Heissenbuttel of Thiel College. The 
“periodical has a circulation exceeding 
000 and goes into a majority of homes 
the synod. The paper will now appear 
‘2 pocket-size, similar to THe LUTHERAN. 
‘|| THE CONFIRMED MEMBERSHIP has more 
1an trebled at Redeemer Church, Monaca, 
"dl uring the 20 years the Rev. C. E. Read 


638. Two mission congregations are af- 
filiated with Redeemer Church, a Slovak 
congregation organized in 1925, and the 
VanKirk congregation three miles away, 
organized in 1929. Services at the Slovak 
church are conducted bi-monthly by the 
Rev. John Murcek of Duquesne. Pastor 
Read also is president of the West Confer- 
ence. He was honored by Thiel College in 
May with the degree of doctor of divinity. 

ZELIENOPLE OLD Prorie’s Home held its 
annual Reception Day and Garden Party 
July 25. Featuring an afternoon program 
was an address by Dr. G. E. Swoyer of 
Pittsburgh and singing by the Zelienople 
Women’s Chorus. 

In memory of three members who made 
the supreme sacrifice in World War II, 
Epiphany Church, Pittsburgh, dedicated 
three art glass windows at a special serv- 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head of 


every department 
Fully Accredited 


SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPT. 17 
For catalog and information write to the president 
PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


in Virginia 
Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious studenis. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 

Salem, Virgi 
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ice May 26. The pastor is Dr. A. C. Wald- 
koenig. 

A Memorial Hall in tribute to the mem- 
bers who served in World War II will be 
erected, when materials are available, on 
the church grounds of Bethlehem, Scenery 
Hill. The pastor is the Rev. H. J. Behrens. 

At WASHINGTON, Pa., special services 
were held in First Church, the Rev. H. B. 
Ernest pastor, to commemorate dedication 
of the church building erected in 1926. Dr. 
O. F. H. Bert, professor at Washington- 
Jefferson College and an active layman of 
the congregation, presented a_ historical 
sketch. Other speakers were Dr. P. H. R. 
Mullen and Dr. G. A. Fry. 

Curist CuurcH, Charleroi, was the scene 
of a wedding, June 19, when Miss Lois 
Jean Rugh, daughter of Pastor and Mrs. 
M. A. Rugh, and the Rev. A. F. Shell, pas- 
tor of the Crawford County parish near 
Sulphur Springs, Ohio, were married. The 
ceremony was performed by the bride’s 
father. Both bride and groom are Wit- 
tenberg College graduates. 

THe Kwuset-Mitter Lectures will be 
given in Pittsburgh, Sept. 26-27, by Dr. 
Clarence C. Stoughton, ULC secretary of 
stewardship. 


Mortgage Burned in Binghamton 
Prince of Peace Church, Binghamton, 
N. Y., the Rev. Herbert D. Hrdlicka pastor, 
burned its mortgage, June 30. The Rev. 
Rudolf F. Ludwig, Manassas, Va., preached, 


of higher education— 


life through curricula in 
Liberal Arts (A 


Office, Susqu 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 
| Dedicated for nearly 90 years to putting faith and unselfish living at the heart 


{| Preparing men and women for the professions and useful living in all walks of | 


Business Administration (B.S.) 
Business Education (B.S.) 
Music Education (B:S.) 
Applicants for 1947-1948 will receive full ee by writing the Admissions 
University, Selinsgrove, P: 
G. Morris Smith, ee President 


and the Rev. Paul J. Tritschler, presiden’ 
of the Central Conference of the New York 
Synod, assisted in the service. 

Since organization in 1938, Prince o: 
Peace congregation has disbursed ove: 
$17,000 for congregational expenses anc 


| 


$2,000 for benevolent purposes. 


Missionary Societies Convene; 
Twin Cities Honor Mrs. Magalee 


From Marytanp to Kansas, Lutherar 
women kave been attending missionar 
society conventions. 

First MaryLanp Concress to meet out 
side synodical boundaries convened in th: 
Church of the Abiding Presence, Gettys: 
burg, Pa. A total of 263 registered. 

“Share Christ” was the theme. Speaker 
were Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, Gettysbur; 
Seminary professor; the Rev. Donak 
Prigge; Miss Vivian Wickey, Gettysbur, 
College student; Miss Emma Johnson, me 
sionary on furlough from India. 

Climax of the program was Miss Hele: 
Lawson’s talk on “Why I Want to Shar 
Christ.” Miss Lawson, of Baltimore, is on 
of the 12 young women who have an 
swered the call of the WMS Triennizc 
Objective. 

Devotions were led by Sister Elizabet 
Cress of Baltimore, and Mrs. Andrey 
Theisz of Woodbine. Miss Catherine Stire 
walt, missionary on furlough from Chinz 
spoke briefly. 


B.) 


New officers are: Miss Betty Schlunt, 

a / Cumberland, president; Miss Glenice Leis- 

_ter, Catonsville, vice-president; Mrs. 
‘| Howard O. Flook, Frederick, secretary; 
«| Mrs. Howard Digman, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
| treasurer. 
| “My Brste Lives” was theme of the WMS 
| convention of the Synod of Kansas and 
| Adjacent States. It met in Trinity Church, 
Abilene, Kan., the Rev. Fuller Bergstresser 
, | pastor. 
| Among guest speakers were Miss Nancy 
“)\Nimineh, native of Liberia, who is a stu- 
‘| dent at Friends University, Wichita; Miss 
Agnes Christensen, returned missionary to 
“| India; and Sister Mildred Winter, field sec- 
“Vretary for the Board of Deaconess Work. 
‘) Mrs. F. W. Juergensen, Wichita, and Mrs. 
Fred Kloepper, Lancaster, directed a “work 
“Vshop.” Mrs. C. C. Emrich was re-elected 
) president. 
DetzcaTes to the convention of the 
“Northern Conference of the Indiana Synod 
“}WMS met in Mt. Zion Church, LaGrange, 
the Rev. Virgil L. Yohe pastor. 
“Miss Emma Johnson, missionary to India, 
“spoke on “Sharing Christ in India.” Mrs. 
WJ. P. Koechel, South Bend, led the devo- 
*}tional period. 
Newly elected officers are: Mrs. W. M. 
Wick, president; Mrs. Louis Westenbarger, 
Wvice-president; Mrs. Walter Jeffries, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Wilma Wilson, treasurer. 
} Miss Emma Jounson, missionary on fur- 
lough from India, and Dr. A. G. Weng, 
president of the Ilinois Synod, were 


os 


| onference WMS. It was held in Calvary 
j ies Chicago, the Rev. E. Luther Spaid 


uther Spaid conducted devotional pe- 
Jhiods. 

_ A DINNER-SHOWER in honor of Mrs. Hec- 
or Magalee was held by 250 women of the 


Abe. Paul, the Rev. Charles L. Grant pastor. 
Urs. Magalee is to return to British Guiana 


with her husband to do missionary work 
among the East Indians. 

In connection with the celebration, a 
eandle-lighting service honored the 12 
young women who were preparing for spe- 
cial missionary service. 

Mrs, Magalee received supplies for her 
Sunday school, clothing for her own use, 
and a gift of $200. 

In A SETTING of gold-colored decorations 
the 50th anniversary of the WMS of the 
Church of the Reformation, Baltimore, 
Md., was celebrated. 

Highlights of the society’s history were 
given by Mrs. J. Henry Frick, chairman 
of the anniversary committee. Brief talks 
were given by Mrs. Louis Sanders, pres- 
ident of the society; Miss Helen Lawson, 
missionary-elect to Africa; and Mrs. 
Bertha Zipp Evans, former missionary to 
Africa. 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


eMarion (ollege 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 

The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments 

in the ULCA 
For information write— 

The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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DECEASED 


Johanna G. Beasom 

Mrs. Johanna Gummeson Beasom, 82, 
mother of the Rev. James Prince Beasom, 
president of the California Synod, died 
July 22. Born near Stockholm, Sweden, 
she came to Center City, Minn., with her 
parents at the age of 16. In 1892 she mar- 
ried James Prince Beasom, Sr. 

With her family she moved from St. 
Paul, Minn., to Livingston, Mont., in 1908. 
There, with two other women, she made 
a religious census of the city and assisted 
in the founding of a Lutheran congrega- 
tion. She later lived in Manitoba, Canada, 
and in California. Her late husband died 
in 1938. 

Funeral services were conducted in First 
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Manager 


Church, Glendale, Calif., July 24. The Rev 
Carl Tambert and Dr. Herbert J. Weave: 
officiated. 

Beside President Beasom, two childrer 
survive her: Clyde Perry and Mrs. Lol: 
Gregorious. 

i 
David P. Deatrick 

A member of the ULC Board of Pub. 
lication and chairman of its property com- 
mittee, David P. Deatrick, D.D.S., of Mid. 
dletown, Pa., died Aug. 7. He was bor: 
Apr. 5, 1880, in Gettysburg, Pa., attendec 
Gettysburg College from 1897 to 1899, anc 
was graduated from the dental college o 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1902. 

An active member of St. Peter’s Church 
Middletown, he also was vice-president o| 
the board of directors of Gettysburg Semi. 
nary, and a member of the board of thi 
Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, Pa. 

Dr. Deatrick has resided in Middletow: 
since 1902. He is survived by his widow. .| 


Georg K. Gulck 

Dr. Georg K. Gulck, 50, authority o1 i 
tropical fevers and former medical mis: 
sionary to Liberia, died in Baltimore, Md, 
July 23. He was born in Alborg, Den: 
mark. : | 

In 1917 Dr. Gulck came to America 
where he studied at Gettysburg Collegi 
and one year in Gettysburg Seminary. I 
1928 he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland medical school and ix 
1929 was commissioned a medical mission- 
ary to Liberia. 

There he served for 11 years, being iz 
charge of the Lutheran hospital at the 
interior station of Zorzor and of the 
Phoebe Hospital, Main Station. Stricker 
by tropical fever, he returned to Americ?) 
in 1940. From 1942 to January 1946, if 
served in the Harvey G. Beck Clinic, Bal 
timore, Md. 

Dr. Gulck’s knowledge of tropical fever: 
came to public attention in 1931, while hi 
was on furlough. A foreign ship docke« ' 
at Baltimore, its crew stricken with trop: | 
ical fever. After desperate efforts by por 
authorities to find medical help to cop')) 


H 


The Luthera 


¢) 


with the little-known malady, Dr. Gulck 

_ was located. Recovery of the entire crew 
brought immediate recognition to the med- 
‘ical missionary. 

In 1936, he married Miss Irene Bloch, 
then an educational missionary in Liberia. 
He is survived by his widow and two sons, 
Frederick, 7, and John, 5. 


“Maria K. Pfeiffer 
Mrs. Maria Ketelsen Pfeiffer, 55, wife of 
the Rev. P. G. Richard Pfeiffer, pastor of 
, the Denbigh-Raglan parish, Ontario, Can- 
, ada, died June 14. She was born in Box- 
, tundfeld, Schleswig-Holstein. 


In Kiel she received training for the 
diaconate. She served as a deaconess in 
several communities before coming to 
Holland, Iowa, to be married in 1914. 

With her husband she served churches 
in Hanover, Wis.; Cullman, Ala.; Burr Oak, 
Iowa; Sullivan Township, Ont.; and Lin- 
wood, Ont. Since 1929 they have worked 
with the Denbigh-Raglan parish. 

Funeral services were held June 17. The 
Rev. J. Hamester, the Rev. M. Voss, the 
Rev. B. Paulson, the’ Rev. R. Bonsteel, and 
the Rev. G. M. Kaiser officiated. 

Beside her husband, she is survived by 
a daughter and three sons. 


Constitutional Changes to be Voted on at Triennial Convention of 
« Women's Missionary Society Oct. 3-7 in Pittsburgh 


CONSTITUTION 

Article Vil, Section 6 
' “There shall be a Finance Committee of 
/\ot fewer than three or more than five mem- 
pers, whose duties shall be those usually 
| bertaining to finance committees of corporate 
“Veligious charities under the laws of the 
i Sommonwealth of Pennsylvania The Pres- 
\. \dent, Recording Secretary, and Treasurer 

hall be members of the Finance Com- 

nittee.” 

|, Recommended: That Article VII, Section 6, 
-\pall read: “There shall be an Executive 


“\\lommittee composed of the officers of this 
‘lociety and two members elected by the 
jioard from its membership. This committee 
jnall meet preceding the meeting of the Ex- 


se 


BY-LAWS 

‘Veticle 1, Section 3-e: 

Be “One ¢ delegate for each 400 active members, 
) * major fraction thereof, of each.Synodical 

fot| Ibelety.?? 

seb ‘Recommended: That Article I, Section 3-e. 

it ' the By-Laws be changed to read: “One 

al slegate for each 300 active members, or 

al jajor fraction thereof, of each Synodical 

‘ > 
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Article VIII 

Section. 1: “The Education Division shall 
consist of seven women who shall be elected 
as provided in Article IV, Section 14, of these 
By-Laws. This Division shall be directed by 
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the Education Secretary under the supervi- 
sion of the Executive Board.” 

Recommended: That Article VIIL, Section 
1, be changed to read: “The Education Divi- 
sion shall consist of nine women who shall 
be elected as provided in Article IV, Section 
14, of these By-Laws. In the election of the 
first Education Division following the adop- 
tion of this article, the first six persons 
named shall serve for six years, and may be 
eligible for one re-election. The next three 
persons named shall serve for three years. 
This Division shall be directed by the Edu- 
cation Secretary under the supervision of 
the Executive Board. Members of the Divi- 
sion may be eligible for one re-election.” 
This shall not prevent election after a lapse 
of one term. 

Section 2: “The following members shall 
be ex-officio members of the Education 
Division: 

a. The Editor of the official publication of 

b. The Missionary Editor of “Lutheran 

Boys and Girls” (now “Pilot’”). 
c. Secretaries: Student, Promotion, Mission 
Study, Magazine.” 
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Luther Leaguers! 


Hene’s a complete ac- 
count of the Luther League, profusely illus- 
trated and attractively printed in two colors 
containing all the events occurring within 
won ele garg Pay Memon «Bao ag 
golden years o: e history. 
Read all about your Luther League friends 
and the activities in which you participated. 
No Luther Leaguer, whether presently active 
or not, should be without a copy. Use the 
order coupon below. 
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attractive, 64 page, illustrated Luther Lea 
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nenanemenconees 


Recommended: That Article VIII, Sectio 
2, be changed to read: “The Education Divi 
sion may have five advisory members chose: 
ex-officio who are approved by the Executiv 
Board.” . 

Section 4: “The Education Division sha 
promote the Mission Study and Magazir 
Departments through Secretaries elected b 
the Executive Board.” 


Article IX : 
Section 3: “The Division of Promotic 
shall direct the Deaconess and the Extensi 


and Protege, Thank Offering, Life Membe 
ship and In Memoriam, Annuity and B 
Work.” , 

Recommended: That Article X, Section 


Executive Board, to promote the support 
Missionaries, Annuities, and the Depart 


Membership and In Memoriam and Spec’ 
Aids.” 
Article XIII 


for a term of three years, and may be eligik 
for one re-election. The Secretary of 
Magazine Department may be eligible 
any number of re-elections.” a 

Recommended: That Article XH 
changed to read: “Department Secretar 
shall be elected for a term of three ye 
and may be eligible for one re-electic 
This shall not prevent election after a lag 
of one term. . 


amended at any public session of a Tric 
nial Convention of this Society by a thr 


fourths vote of those present and voting, 
provided written notice containing a true 
copy of the proposed amendment or amend- 
ments has been given at a previous session 
of the Convention.” 

3] Recommended: That Article XIX, By- 
Laws, be amended to read as follows: “These 
By-Laws may be altered or amended at any 
public session of a Triennial Convention of 

) this Society by a three-fourths vote of ihose 

-. present and voting, provided written notice 

. containing a true copy of the proposed 

i amendment has been given at a previous 

session of the convention. No amendment 

| to the By-Laws shall become effective until 
approved by the Executive Board of The 

; 


ULC.A.” 
i Dr. Greever Requests 


All ministers who have changed ad- 
dresses since the 1946 ULC Year Book was 
published are asked to send the changes 
to Dr. W. H. Greever, 231 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., before Sept. 1. 


| ULC Calendar 
4 AUGUST 


} 26-28. Luther League of South Carolina Synod, 
Faith Church, Batesburg 

30-Sept. 2. Luther League of Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, St. Luke's Church, Read- 


!- 3. Women's Missionary Society of North 
Carolina Synod, Lenoir Rhyne College 


Official Notice of 5th Biennial Convention of 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
Notice is hereby given that the Fifteenth 

Biennial Convention of The United Lutheran 

Church in America will be held in the Music 

4all of the Cleveland Auditorium and Stadium, 

sast 6th and Lakeside Streets, Cleveland, Ohio, 

>eginning October 5, 1946. 

) The Opening Service will begin at 10 A. M., 

©.S.T., on Saturday, October 5, 1946. 

W. H. GREEVER, Sec. 


Women's Missionary Society Convention 
The Triennial Convention of the Women's 
Piissionary Society will be held in the William 
* Benn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 3-7, 1946. 
Mrs. J. L. Almond, Sec. 


f\ugust 21, 1946 
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in CONCLUSION 


. 
> : > . . ° . . 


IF you say a man is six feet tall, we 
all understand that he is also a certain 
number of inches thick and wide. To 
be tall is impossible unless one has 
these other two dimensions. 

Much in the same way, it seems to 
me, time is a dimension of eternity. It 
is the only dimension we can at all un- 
derstand. Perhaps time is merely the 
aspect of eternity which presents itself 
to the human imagination. But time 
cannot exist as something separate or 
different from eternity, any more than 
height can be pulled apart from width. 

(Give an editor a vacation; send him 
off with nothing to do for a few weeks; 
and see what ideas bob up in his head! 
But let’s go on with this.) 


THE POINT IS, it is a mistake to think 
of “this present life” and “the future 
life” as separate compartments. We live 
in eternity now, although the only di- 
mension of it apparent to us is that of 
time. Time may mean nothing to God. 
“A thousand years are but as yester- 
day.” 

This is a very practical proposition. 
It is a mistake to think of the Kingdom 
of God as something that will come. 
His Kingdom always exists. The world 
we see about us is actually heaven, to 
the extent that the will of God is done 
in it. 

The Kingdom cannot come to us ex- 
cept as God gives it. There can be no 
peace except as God gives peace. The 
Kingdom comes to us, and peace is es- 
tablished, as we yield ourselves as in- 
struments of God’s will. And in the 
practical affairs of this world, our prob- 
lem is to recognize and understand 
God’s will. 
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THERE HAVE BEEN TWO meetings i 
progress in Europe during August. I 
Paris is the peace conference. Ther 
men are pulling and tugging at one an. 
other for the sort of compromises an 
agreements which will satisfy thei 
ideas of peace. In England there ha 
been a meeting of men representing th 
World Council of Churches. Some ¢ 
them said in this meeting that Christia 
leaders should speak to the world 
statesmen, and tell them what is God 
will for the world’s peace. 

Some Christians cannot believe th: 
church leaders have anything to say 1 
peace conferences of the statesmen. 
believe these Christians make the fal: 
distinction between time and eternit 

Even if we decide that Christiar 
must speak to statesmen—and in tt 
plain terms of politics, which is tt 
pulling and hauling around of opinior 
for the sake of getting the best possib 
agreements—we know that Christiar 
cannot hope for perfect knowledge | 
God’s will. But the Christians’ impe: 
fect knowledge should be better the 
nothing. It should have in it less mz 
nationalism, personal ambition, ar 
cynical despair. 

It seems to me that the efforts of Se: 
retary Byrnes in Paris show much i 
fluence of ideas conveyed to him by #] 
churchmen, and much confidence 
support they promise him. Such infli 
ence upon many statesmen must hb 
crease, if Christian insight is to |) 
relevant to our present life. And o 
present life—let’s say once more—is 
dimension of our eternal life. 
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j 
Revised REVISED | 
STANDARD 
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- 


Judging from the demand nearly everyone is getting a copy and discovering | 
why the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament is rapidly being | 


acclaimed as the most important publication of 1946. : 


This version of the New Testament is still the same inspiring truth, but 
written in a new, modern style providing greater readability, interest and 
understanding to the modern reader. 

Order your copy today and discover how very much more useful and 
pleasurable the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament will be 


to you. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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